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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  'venture  upor^i^  dangerous 
precipice  of  idling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  le^  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  teUs  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any  si  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fharless.—0^  Fob. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Another  annexation — this  time  peaceful  and  even  con¬ 
ducted  with  timorous  caution,  and,  by  the  admission  of  all 
the  world,  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  civilisation — has 
.  enlarged  the  borders  of  the  British  Empire.  Sir  Hercules 
‘  Robinson  has  transmitted  a  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office, 


^Thakombau  has  signed  an  unconditional  cession  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  British  Commission  has  left  upon  a 
»|Dur  through  the  islands  in  order  to  obtain  the  signatures 
of  the  ruling  chiefs  to  the  Treaty.  Of  the.  details  of  the 
arrangements  concluded  by  Sir  Hercules  Bobinson  we  as  yet 
know  nothing ;  but  the  statement  that  the  surrender  was 
unconditional  is  probably  to  be  taken  with  a  little  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Something  must  be  done  to  provide  for  the  debt 
which  the  independent  ”  Government  of  King  Thakombau 
contracted  to  the  tune  of  100,000Z.  or  so  in  little  more  than 
a  couple  of  years.  The  white  adventurers  who  borrowed 
and  spent  this  naoney  seem  to  have  resembled  very  closely 
the  “  carpet-baggers  ”  who  have  reduced  by  their  brief  rule 
the  finances  of  some  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American 
Union  to  such  a  deplorable  condition.  We  can  hardly  be 
vety  grateful  for  the  acquisition  of  such  feUow-subjects  as 
these,  described,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  by  a  former 
member  of  the  Government,  as  '‘a  set  of  the  most  unmitigated 
ruffians  in  the  world.”  They  are  more  dangerous  enemies 
to  the  orderly  progress  of  our  new  colony  than  the  20,000 
savages  who  are  known  to  be  thieves  and  believed  to  be 
cannibals.”  The  rigorous  and  impartial  Government  of  a 
Crown  colony  will  have  to  keep  a  tight  rein  upon  both  these 
classes,  if  Fiji  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  of  our  possessions. 

A  conflict  which  may  have  very  serious  consequences  has 
broken  out  this  week  in  Albania  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Montenegrins.  The  reports  of  its  origin  are  at  present 
contradictory.  On  the  one  side  the  Government  at  the  Porte 
has  been  informed  by  the  Governor  of  Scutari  in  Albania 
that  “a  Moslem  named  Joussouf  was  murdered  on  the  19th 
inst.  by  a  Montenegrin  at  Podgoritza  ;  the  populace,  in  its 
rage,  cut  the  assassin  into  pieces,  and  killed  also  six  more 
Montenegrins  in  ambuscade  under  the  Vizire  Bridge.”  On 
the  other  hand  the  Montenegrins  assert  that  **  seventeen 
unarmed  Montenegiins  attended  the  market  at  Podgoritza, 
among  whom  was  the  Archimandrite  of  the  convent  of  Piperi, 
und  all  were  massacred  by  Turks  without  provocation.” 
Remembering  how  recently  the  ancient  feud  between  the 
lurks  and  the  Montenegrins  has  been  composed,  and  how 
fiery  is  the  spirit  both  of  the  fanatic  Moslem  and  of  the 
hnstian  mountaineer,  we  cannot  help  looking  with  much 
anxiety  on  an  event  that  may  revive  “  the  Eastern  Ques- 
lon.  Tiig  Montenegrin  Government  appears  to  be  acting 
yith  much  moderation,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  for 
e  policy  of  the  Sultan’s  advisers.  The  Prince  of  Monte¬ 
negro  18  said  to  be  taking  every  measure  to  prevent  any 
I  ®^pt8  at  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Montenegrins,  and 
as  asked  the  Italian  and  Russian  Consuls  at  Scutari  to 


join  in  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circumstances.  This 
is  refused  by  the  Porte,  which  has  instituted  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  with  orders  to  make  the  strictest  investigation 
and  to  report  forthwith. 

Mr.  Goschen’s  speech  at  Bath  was  hardly  so  brilliant  as 
the  one  with  which  he  enlivened  the  first  month  of  the 
recess  at  Frome.  He  had  nothing  new  to  offer  in  the  way- 
of  policy,  and  nothing  very  pungent  in  the  way  of  party 
wit.  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  a  revelation  every  time 
an  ex-minister  opens  his  mouth,  and  even  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
not  a  never-failing  butt.  Mr.  Goschen  opines  that  the 
Government  will  find  work  enough  next  session  in  passing 
into  law  the  various  measures  at  present  standing  over,  the 
reform  of  the  Judicature,  Land  Transfer,  the  Relations 
between  Master  and  Servant,  the  Friendly  Societies,  Local 
Government,  and  Local  Taxation.  And  Mr.  Goschen  pro¬ 
mises  that  the  Opposition  will  keep  their  eye  upon  the 
Government,  and  will  see  that  there  is  no  reaction.  Beyond 
this  policy  of  vigilance  Mr.  Goschen  seems  to  see  an  opening 
for  the  Whigs  in  University  Reform,  to  which  the  Con¬ 
servatives  have  always  manifested  a  singular  aversion.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  Mr.  Goschen  means  at  this 
particular  crisis  by  recommending  “  the  good  and  solid  food 
of  political  economy,”  and  praising  the  “  Old 
'that  ooxmeotictt.  Does  it  mean  that  Mr.  Goschen  contem¬ 
plates  an  alliance  with  Professor  Fawcett  and  the  Young 
Radicals  ? 


The  Dutch  appear  to  have  entered  unwittingly  in  Atchin 
upon  a  much  more  considerable  task  than  the  statesmen  at 
the  Hague  originally  contemplated.  It  is  evident  that  the 
capture  of  the  Kraton,  and  the  breaking-up  of  the  Sultan’s 
individual  authority,  have  not  subdued  the  indomitable 
fanaticism  of  the  people,  or  overcome  the  tremendous 
natural  obstacles  that  beset  the  progress  of  the  Dutch  army. 
A  long  letter  in  the  Times  this  week  paints  the  prospects  of 
the  invaders  in  very  gloomy  colours.  On  the  other  hand. 
General  van  Swieten,  the  commander  of  the  second  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Atchin,  has  written  a  letter  that  has  latel}' 
been  published  in  Holland,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  put  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter  by  asserting  that  the  real  objects 
of  the  expedition  have  been,  in  fact,  accomplished.  Nothing . 
more  was  aimed  at,  he  says,  in  the  first  instance,  than  the 
capture  of  the  Kraton,  and  its  occupation  with  an  armed 
force.  These  points  have  been  gained,  a  permanent  esta¬ 
blishment  has  been  effected,  and  maritime  communication 
has  been  secured.  Thus  far  there  has  been  no  disappoint¬ 
ment,”  says  General'  van  Swieten,  the  submission  of  the 
adjacent  States  shows  that  the  Atchinese  understand  their 
situation  to  be  desperate  ;  the  incorporation  of  the  country 
will  lead  to  the  civilising  of  the  people.”  General  van 
Swieten  asserts  that  no  prolongation  of  the  war  need  be 
apprehended,  and  urges  **  that  party  spirit  should  not  be 
allowed  to  depreciate  the  success  which  has  been  achieved. 

The  general  result  of  the  French  elections  of  last  Sunday 
was  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Republicans.  They  won 
both  of  the  seats  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  although  their 
majorities  were  in  each  case  small.  The  contest  lay,  how- 
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ever,  less  between  Republlcane  and  any  form  of  the  Royalist 
or  the  Imperialist  factions  than  between  the  politician  who 
seeks  to  keep  Nice  a  part  of  France,  and  those  who  wish  to 
give  it  back  to  Italy.  Many  of  the  people,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  do  desire  to  undo  the  most  questionable  of  Cavour’s 
deeds,  and  to  join  themselves  once  more  to  the  young  and 
growing  kingdom.  The  Separatist  candidates  polled,  the 
one  14,996  votes,  and  the  other  14,687.  One  of  the 
Republicans  obtained  15,171  votes,  and  the  other  15,515. 
It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  Prefect,  although  he  did  not 
dare  to  support  the  Separatists,  did  as  much  as  he  could 
against  the  Republicans  by  suppressing  some  of  their  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Although  the  Republicans  lost  the  day  in  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  their  defeat  was  of  such  a  nature  as  really  to  be 
more  of  a  gain  than  victory  in  the  Seine-et-Oise.  The  Pas 
de  Calais  has  been  deemed  a  stronghold  of  Bonapartism, 
and,  in  truth,  it  scarcely  fell  away  from  its  allegiance  even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  But  on  Sunday  their  candi¬ 
date  did  not  distance  the  other  competitors  by  a  large 
majority,  although  he  was  a  Septennalist  as  well  as  a  Bona- 
partist,  and  had  received  some  couptenance  from  the 
Government.  He  obtained  less  than  66,000.  votes.  But 
M.  Brasme,  the  Republican,  got  more  than  61,000,  and  the 
Legitimist  candidate  polled  nearly  18,000.  Thus  the 
Imperialist  has  not  obtained  the  majority  required  by  law, 
and  there  must  be  another  ballot.  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  Legitimist  will  retire,  leaving  the  Republican  and  the 
Bonapartist  to  fight  the  battle  on  a  clear  field.  We  cannot 
indulge  in  the  expectation  that  the  Legitimists  will  give 
many  votes  to  the  candidate  of  the  hated  Republican,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  see  them  either  keep  aloof  from  the 
poll  as  a  body,  or  give  some  aid  to  a  candidate  who,  in  so 
far  as  he  hates  freedom  and  loves  priests,  is  on  their  side. 

There  are  rumours  that  Ministerial  changes  may  soon 
take  place  at  Versailles,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  steady 
rebuke  which  the  elections  are  giving  to  the  anti-Republi- 
canism  of  the  Septennate.  Some  Orleanist  deputies  have 
been  asking  some  Republicans  of  the  Left  Centre  whether 
they  would  join  in  an  attempt  to  produce  changes  in  the 
Cabinet.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  Right  Centre 
w’ere  allowed  to  put  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  M.  de  Fourtou, 
a  cr}q)to-Bonaparti8t,  into  office,  the  Left  Centre  might 
nominate  M.  Dufaure,  M.  Waddington,  and  M.  Ceyanne, 
Republican  Whigs  of  a  kind  that  would  please  Mr.  Bouverie. 
The  meaning  of  these  negotiations  is  clear.  At  all  hazards 
the  Orleanists  must  keep  up  the  Septennate,  but  it  is  in 
danger  of  falling  under  the  blows  of  the  elections.  They 
would  make  a  good  bargain,  therefore,  if  they  were  to  give 
the  Left  Centre  a  little  Ministerial  power  on  condition  that 
it  should  defend  the  Septennate.  The  Republicanisn  of  M. 
Dufaure  can  do  the  Orleanists  little  harm.  Although  the 
greatest  lawyer  in  France,  and  the  best  debater  in  the 
Assembly  after  M.  Thiers,  he  has  a  wonderful  talent  for 
running  off  at  the  very  moment  when  a  sturdy  advance 
would  give  a  victory.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Gambetta  may  be 
expected,  however,  to  defeat  the  intrigue. 

• 

M.  Eugene  Bersier,  the  well-known  Protestant  pastor  who 
keeps  alive  the  best  traditions  of  Huguenot  fervour  and 
eloquence  in  the  Chapelle  de  TEtoile,  Paris,  is  so  eminent  a 
man,  and  he  represents  so  much  of  what  w^as  best  in  the 
old  religious  life  of  France,  that  a  lecture  from  him  on  her 
weaknesses  and  faults  is  entitled  to  respect.  But  the  dis¬ 
course  which  he  delivered  to  the  scholars  of  Harrow,  the 
other  day,  was  not  quite  generous  to  his  own  country,  and 
it  was  certainly  far  more  than  just  to  ours.  It  represented 
that  habit  of  self -depreciation  which  has  sprung  up  in 
France  during  the  last  fejy  years,  and  which  his  people 
seem  to  have  borrowed  from  England.  He  said  that  his 
countrymen  were  the  slaves  of  words,  and  that  we  are  less 
subject  to  the  puissance  clu  mot.  Alas  1  we  English  are 
also  the  slaves  of  words.  The  Established  Church  is  a 
colossal  machine  for  turning  us  into  the  slaves  of  the  words 
which  Parliament  authorised  to  be  put  into  the  Prayer-book. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  choked  wdth  words.  As  | 


Mr.  Bouverie  has  been  telling  the  people  of  Glasgow 
Liberahsm  does  not  mean  progress ;  it  means  words  • 
it  means  much  cry  and  little  wool ;  it  means  pre-eminentlv 
the  return  of  Mr.  Bouverie  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
order  that  he  may  act  as  the  dyspeptic  Nestor  of  the  Whierg 
M.  Bersier  is  good  enough  to  say  that  in  England  the  qu^l 
tion  always  is,  “What  is  the  truth  ?  ”  But  to  French  and 
other  Latin  races,  he  adds,  say  “  Cette  chose  doit  itre;  cette 
chose  est.”  We  are  sorry  to  tell  M.  Bersier  that  he  is  sadlv 
mistaken.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  best  representa¬ 
tive  body  of  England,  the  question  is  not,  “  What  is  the 
truth  ?  ”  but  “  What  will  our  constituencies  say  ?” 
does  the  Whip  say  we  must  vote  ?  ”  “  Is  it  safe  to 

offend  the  Church  and  the  licensed  victuallers?”  The 
worship  of  truth  for  the  sake  of  truth  is  a  form  of  reUgion 
which  the  Establishment  fights  with  the  capitalized  force 
of  more  than  a  hundred  millions  sterling,  and  which,  if  it 
were  to  spend,  would  bring  down  the  throne  and  the  altar, 
and  undermine  the  British  Constitution.  We  assure  Pastor 
Bersier,  for  whom  we  have  the  profoundest  respect,  that 
the  reason  why  Englishmen  are  quieter  than  the  French 
just  now  is  that  they  think  they  have  nothing  particular  to 
fight  about. 

Returning  thanks  for  a  presentation  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  from  his  former  constituents  at  Kilmarnock,  Mr. 
Bouverie  laid  the  blame  of  his  defeat  at  last  election  upon 
“  Popish  vengeance  and  an  aspiring  Provost.”  What  par¬ 
ticular  influence  the  aspiring  Provost  had  in  turning  the 
scale  it  is  impossible  for  people  at  a  distance  to  calc^te, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  enemies  of  Father  O’Keeffe  are  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  among  the  Kilmarnock  weavers.  But  Mr. 
Bouverie  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  main  reason  is  that 
his  liberalism  is  not  the  liberalism  of  the  Kilmarnock  con¬ 
stituency.  It  is  vain  to  remind  his  constituents  that  he  has 
been  a  Liberal  for  thirty  years,  that  he  was  so  when  liberal¬ 
ism  was  in  a  bad  minority,  and  that  his  party  can  claim 
credit  for  a  long  list  of  good  measures.  The  gratitude  of 
constituencies  must  necessarily  be  a  sense  of  favours  to 
come.  The  Kilmarnock  Liberals,  perhaps,  do  not  “  contem¬ 
plate  the  destruction  of  the  Monarchy,  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  annihilation  of  the  Established 
Church,”  nor  that  other  portentous  measure  which  Mr. 
Bouverie  in  his  wrath  calls  “  the  redistribution  of  property 
throughout  the  country but  they  have  lost  confidence  in 
a  representative  who  finds  ample  satisfaction  in  “contem¬ 
plating  ”  past  achievements. 

The  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  in  the  case  of  the 
Regent’s  Park  Explosion  is  a  very  remarkable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  contribution  to  the  social  story  of  every-day  hfe  in 
London.  It  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  by 
the  experiments  of  Major  Majendie,  and  by  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  w'ho  saw  the  actual  explosion,  that  the 
cargo  of  the  barge  contained,  in  the  benzoline  and  the 
gunpowder  together,  the  destructive  •  forces  of  a  torp^o, 
and  that  these  forces  were  let  loose  by  a  natural  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  event. 
The  manager  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  admits 
that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  company  to  carry  mixed  cargoes 
of  gunpowder  and  inflammable  oils,  and  that,  in  fa^> 
cargoes  have  been  sent  out  on  the  company’s  waterways  within 
the  past  three  months  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  on  evety 
working-day.  The  jury  therefore  may  be  thought  to  t  ® 
no  extravagantly  severe  view  of  the  circumstance  w  en 
they  find  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  “guuty  o 
gross  negligence  in  the  storage  and  transport  of  expl^^®^ 
upon  their  barges.”  But  it  must  be  added  that  the  blame 
cannot  be  fixed  exclusively  upon  the  Company.  A  com 
mercial  organisation  doing  business  as  public  earners,  an 
looking  warily  to  the  profits  of  that  business,  canno 
expected  to  take  any  greater  precautions  for  the  secun  y 
the  public  than  Parliament  has  taken,  and  the  ^ 
unfortunately  only  too  clearly  justified  by  the  facts  m  c 
complaint  that  “  the  existing  statutory  laws  are  ^  J 
inadequate  to  secure  the  public  safety  in  these  ma  • 
There  does  not  appear  to  he  any  legal  restriction  wba 
upon  the  conveyance  of  benzoline  and  other  mineral  o  ^ 
emit  inflammable  vapours  in  the  same  vessels  as  gunpow 
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On  Tuesday  Professor  Fawcett  addressed  a  meeting  in  the 
Hackney  Town-hall,  on  the  education  of  girls.  •  Mr.  Faw¬ 
cett  did  well  to  lay  little  stress  on  the  speculative  question 
of  the  relative  intellectual  capacities  of  men  and  women. 
It  will  be  time  to  discuss  that  when  a  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  educate  women  up  to  the  top  of  their  capa¬ 
city.  And  we  hope  that  his  remarks  about  the  value  of 
kaowing  Latin  and  Greek  will  not  have  the  effect  of  depriv¬ 
ing  girls  of  the  chief  educational  advantage  they  at  present 
possess  over  boys  in  their  exemption  from  universal  genmd- 
grinding.  But,  though  other  methods  of  intellectual  culture 
should  be  adopted  than  those  that  have  failed  in  the  case  of 
boys,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  **  the  more  carefully 
a  woman’s  mind  is  trained,  the  more  likely  is  she  not  only 
to  become  a  suitable  companion  for  her  husband,  but  to 
manage  her  house  with .  skill,  and  to  obtain  the  best  and 
most  enduring  influence  over  her  children.”  And,  to  descend 
to  ways  and  means,  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  Professor 
Fawcett’s  address  was  his  advice  to  look  to  the  City  Com¬ 
panies  for  scholarships.  Everybody  says  that  they  have 
more  money  than  they  know  how  to  spend. 


THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PHEASANTS. 

Mr.  Carlyle  reminds  us  that  in  1789,  when  the  peasantry 
of  France  began  to  get  the  upper  hand,  the  nobility  saw  a 
portentous  sign.  All  the  mob  of  the  country  hac^  gone 
out  to  kill  game.”  A  few  years  before,  it  would  have  been 
much  less  surprising  if  all  the  nobles  had  gone  out  to  kill 
tbe  pheasants.  And,  meanwhile,  adds  Carlyle,  **On  the 
cliffs  of  Dover,  over  all  the  marshes  of  France,  there  appear, 
^is  autumn,  two  signs  on  the  earth, — emigrant  flight  of 
French  Seigneurs,  emigrant  winged  flights  of  French  game  1 
r  inished,  one  might  say,  or  as  good  as  finished,  is  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  game  on  this  earth ;  completed  for  endless 
time.  What  part  it  had  to  play  in  the  history  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  played;  plaudite ;  exeat!**  The  historian  did  in¬ 
justice  to  the  moral  and  political  capacities  of  game.  Even 
jn  France  it  is  not  all  killed  off.  The  Revolution  has  not 
been  complete.  And  if  ninety  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the 
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also  polite  ;  and  they  will  say,  with  a  shrug  of  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  as  they  reckon  the  damage  which  the  heir  of  the 
greatest  throne  in  the  world  has  done  on  their  hen-houses, 
“  Everybody  to  his  taste.” 

But  we  assure  them  that  they  do  injustice  to  the  Prince. 
If  his  occupations  are  childish  for  a  grown  man,  not  to  speak 
of  a  Queen’s  eldest  son  ;  if  it  is  strange  that  the  preparations 
for  ruling  the  British  empire  should  be  precisely  the  same 
as  the  work  for  which  a  gamekeeper  is  paid  somewhat  less 
than  a  couple  of  pounds  a  week,  the  degradation  is,  never¬ 
theless,  made  inevitable  by  the  great  responsibilities  of  his 
position.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  Prince  does  not  restrict 
himself  to  the  occupation  of  a  gamekeeper  because  he  likes 
it,  or  thinks  it  worthy  of  him.  We  are  persuaded  that  he 
would  betake  himself  to  worthier  pursuits  if  he  could.  But, 
as  we  hinted  last  week,  the  nation  would  not  permit  him, 
and  he  is  a  martyr  to  the  sense  of  duty  which  he  inherits 
from  George  IV.  Just  as  it  is  no  merit  in  a  bishop 
that  he  does  not  swear  or  keep  company  with  black-legs, 
so  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  Prince  that  he  acts  as  if  the 
chief  aim  of  existence  were  to  shoot  domestic  fowls.  As  the 
bishop  dares  not  swear,  so  the  Prince  dares  not  read,  study, 
take  an  interest  in  politics,  or  do  any  other  of  the  thousand 
natural  things  that  are  open  to  the  meanest  of  his  mother’s 
subjects.  The  nation  would  not  permit  him  to  be  a  man  of 
ability,  or  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  serious  affairs.  If  he 
were  to  write  a  book  on  the  history  of  England,  we  should 
all  know  that  the  Monarchy  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  a 
deputation  of  Ministers  would  threaten  to  dissolve  Parlia¬ 
ment  if  he  would  not  stop  the  publication.  If  he  were  to 
publish  a  defence  of  Professor  Tyndall’s  address  at  the 
British  Association,  or  an  examination  of  Mr.  Mill’s  book 
on  Theism,  we  should  all  tremble  for  the  official  Christianity 
which  we  have  enshrined  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
British  Constitution  is  so  delicate  that  a  grain  of  rebellious 
good  sense  might  be  as  fatal  to  it  as  a  grain  of  sand  was  to 
Cromwell.  Hence,  with  one  voice  we  say  to  our  Prince, 
Keep  your  mind  vacant,  and  shoot  domestic  fowls ;  so 
shall  your  days  be  long  in  the  land  that  a  Whig  Parlia- 
liament  has  given  to  you.”  No  doubt  the  Prince  of  Wales 
thinks  it  very  hard  that  he  should  thus  be  shut  out  of  libra¬ 
ries,  denied  the  luxury  of  independent  opinions,  forbidden 
to  display  the  instincts  of  a  rational  being,  and  condemned 
to  spend  his  life  among  illiterate  gamekeepers.  No  doubt  he 
is  sick  of  battues,  and  all  the  abominations  of  the  butcheries 
amid  which  he  passes  a  wretched  life.  No  doubt  he  would 
much  prefer  the  gunless  joys  of  the  Celestial  Mountains  to 
the  barbarities  of  Hurlingham,  and  he  must  curse  the 
prowess  which  he  has  been  forced  to  direct  against  tame 
pigeons.  Nay,  thoughts  of  the  future  must  rise  in  his  mind 
with  ghastly  vividness,  and  he  must  fear  that,  as  the  nature 
is  subdued  to  what  it  works  in,  like  a  dyer’s  hand,  so  will 
the  persistent  occupation  of  a  gamekeeper  make  him  unfit 
to  be  anything  else.  Hence  he  may  fear  that,  on  getting 
to  the  Celestial  Gate  ”  and  on  questioning  St.  Peter  as  to 
the  attractions  of  the  place  inside,  he  may  tuni  back  if  he 
should  hear  no  word  of  battues,  and  Byron  speaks  of  none 
in  his  “  Vision  of  Judgment.”  The  prospect  is  appalling; 
yet  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  so  high  a  sense  of  the  duty 
which  he  owes  to  this  great  country',  that  he  never  unduly 
mumiurs  at  the  degradation  of  his  present  life  or  the 
dreariness  of  his  future.  He  goes  through  the  butcheries  of 
sport  with  the  silent  heroism  of  a  martyr  to  constitutional 
duty.  When  we  think  how  infinitely  contemptible  is  his 
life  when  compared  with  the  lives  of  the  thousands  who 
drudge  in  order  that  he  may  shoot  poultry  for  the  good  of 
the  State,  and  when  we  think  of  the  protests  which  he 
might  thunder  against  the  nation  that  is  degrading  him.  we 
confess  that  we  are  lost  in  admiration  at  his  lofty  and  silent 
stoicism,  and  we  feel  that  the  monarchy  is  safe. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  NANA. 

More  than  seventeen  years  ago  a  crime  of  historic  infamy, 
appalling  alike  in  its  magnitude  and  in  the  blackness  of  its 
treason,  was  perpetrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  We 
seem  to  l^e  separated  by  much  more  than  seventeen  years 
from  that  terrible  time,  when  the  Empire  of  England  in 
lliudu.stan  was  shaken  to  its  base,  and  the  English  gamson 


of  civilians,  soldiers,  and  traders  saw  their  lives  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tiger-nature  of  a  people  long  inured  to  des¬ 
potism,  and  abusing  liberty  because  unused  to  it.  It  ig  noj 
a  pleasant  recollection  for  any  Englishman  who  is  proud  of 
his  county  and  his  race  to  look  back  on  the  history  of  that 
time.  High  qualities,  indeed,  were  shown  by  the  English 
masters  of  India — cool  courage,  sagacious  policy,  devoted 
gallantly,  and  clement  wisdom ;  nor  shall  we  ever  cease  to 
be  proud  of  the  names  of  Havelock  and  Outram  and  the 
Lawrences  and  Canning.  But  these  were  the  bright  spots 
in  a  dark  and  dismal  picture.  A  catastrophe  of  which  Eng- 
land,  or  at  least  Anglo-Indian  statesmanship  had  been  long 
forewarned,  was  precipitated  by  the  grossest  blundering ;  the 
Oriental  subjects  who  had  lived  under  the  rule  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  so  long  were  found  to  be  either  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
English  dominion,  or  coldly  indifferent.  A  savage  ferocity 
characterised  the  revolt  of  a  pampered  soldiery,  and  a  calcu¬ 
lating  cruelty  gave  vent  to  the  venom  long  hidden  and  held 
back  of  a  disinherited  aristocracy.  Among  all  the  horrors 
of  the  mutiny  of  1857  none  was  more  deeply  burned  into 
the  soul  of  the  English  people  than  the  massacre  of  Cawn-  ' 
pore ;  and  the  name  of  its  author,  the  Nana  Sahib,  became 
{or  a  time  a  fearful  household  word  with  Englishmen  and 
Englishwomen.  The  shock  of  that  ghastly  tragedy  almost 
unhinged  the  reason  of  the  English  people  :  a  panic,  that 
had  many  ignoble  incidents,  seized  hold  on  the  imaginations 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  historian  of  that  struggle 
is  compelled  to  confess  that  cruelty  too  often  answered  and 
avenged  cruelty.  The  crime  of  the  Nana  Sahib  was  the 
cause  of  many  a  harsh  measure  of  punishment  dealt  out  to 
the  more  ignorant  and  less  guilty  of  his  fellows.  And  after 
the  heat  of  passion  and  panic  had  cooled,  it  was  remem¬ 
bered,  with  something  like  indignation  and  disappointment, 
that  while  the  masses  of  the  guilty  had  met  with  instant 
and  unrelenting  punishment,  the  great  criminal,  who  had 
planned  and  perpetrated  the  most  shocking  massacre  of 
modem  times  with  circumstances  of  surpassing  treacheiy, 
and  in  the  full  light  of  knowledge,  had  escaped  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  crime,  and  was,  perhaps,  living  the  easy  life 
of  an  accomplished  voluptuary  in  some  pleasant  retreat. 
But  justice  can  afford  to  wait,  and  at  length  she  has  laid 
hands  upon  the  author  of  the  massacre  of  Cawnpore.  On 
Wednesday  night  the  Nana  Sahib  was  arrested  at  Gwalior ; 
he  was  identified,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  Maharaja  Scindia 
himself,  and*  is  now  a  prisoner  in  Scindia’s  Palace,  under  a 
strong  guard.  Many  persons  have  been  thus  arrested  during 
the  last  sixteen  years,  on  suspicion  of  being  this  detested 
fugitive ;  but  the  identification  has  always  failed  hitherto. 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  no  room  can  be  left  for 
hesitation,  if  it  be  tme  that  the  prisoner  has  made  a  full 
confession  to  the  British  Political  Agent  at  the  Mahratta 
Qourt. 

The  Western  world  has  had  time  to  forget  who  the 
Nana  Sahib  was — always  excepting  the  one  hateful  and 
unforgettable  episode  in  his  history.  Among  the  great 
Mahratta  houses  that  challenged  the  mastery  in  Western 
India  were  the  Peishwas,  a  Brahmin  family,  who,  originally 
ministers  of  the  Princes  of  Sivaji’s  line,  established  them¬ 
selves  as  independent  Princes  at  Poona,  and  assumed  the 
hegemony  of  the  Mahratta  Confederation.  But  as  the 
Peishwas  had  supplanted  the  children  of  Sivaji,  so  the 
House  of  Scindia  supplanted  the  Peishwas,  who  receded  to 
a  secondary  position.  But  till  we  broke  the  Mahratta 
Empire  the  rulers  of  Poona  were  powerful,  and  e^n 
afterwards  the  Peishwas  gave  us  trouble.  In  1818,  Sir 
John  Malcolm  reduced  Bajee  Eao,  the  last  of  the  reign^ 
Peishwas,  to  submission ;  he  was  removed  from  Poona,  n 
received  a  pension  of  80,000Z.  a-year,  and  the  ^tty  jaghe^, 
or  feudal  estate,  of  Bithoor,  near  Cawnpore.  m  ^ 
declining  years  Bajee  Eao  detennined  to  adopt  an  heir ,  ^ 
chose  Dhoondoo  Punt,  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  Mahratta  o 
Western  India,  one  of  that  race  accomplished  in  craft,  wi 
manners  of  feline  polish,  whom  the  Duke  of  "Wellington 
once  said  Prince  Talleyrand  was  like,  “  only  not  so  clever.  ^ 
Dhoondoo  Punt  became  the  Nana  Sahib;  he 
sion — it  wais  alleged  by  a  forged  will — of  the^  ho  o 
wealth  of  Bajee  Eao  ;  but  the  Government  of  Indi^  on 
death  of  the  latter,  refused  to  recognise  the  Nana  ’ 

or  to  continue  to  him  the  pension  of  80,000/.  The  n 
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protested,  but  did  not  quarrel  with  the  Government ;  he 
continued  to  live  at  Bithoor,  bringing  sensuality  to  artistic 
perfection,  and  lavishing  wealth  on  luxurious  living.  He 
was  known  to  be  greatly  under  the  influence  of  his  minister. 
Azimoolah  Khan,  a  clever  unscrupulous  Mussulman,  some 
traces  of  whose  strange  and  romantic  career  in  London 
society,  just  twenty  years  ago,  will  still  linger  in  the 
memories  of  more  than  a  few.  But  though  the  Nana  and 
his  minister  were  known  to  be  intriguing  for  the  restoration 
of  Bajee  Eao’s  dignity  and  pension,  they  were  not  suspected 
of  any  loftier  or  more  dangerous  ambitions. 

Suddenly  the  mutiny  broke  upon  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  Nana  and  Azimoolah  had  skilfully  and  stealthily 
engineered  those  scenes  of  it  which  were  enacted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cawnpore.  It  is  certainly  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  have  proflted  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Sepoys,  not  perhaps  very  strange  or  infamous 
that  he  should  have  plotted  it.  But  here  begins  the  story 
of  his  unexampled  and  abominable  treason.  Dreaming 
dreams  of  a  Brahmin  kingdom  of  the  Lower  Ganges  to  be 
founded  by  himself — for  he  had  no  mind  to  restore  the 
Mogul  supremacy  or  to  send  tribute  to  Delhi— he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  and  besieged  General 
Wheeler  in  the  intrenchments  of  Cawnpore.  The  British 
garrison  were  few  in  numbers,  feeble  in  body,  disheartened, 
and  ill-provisioned,  and  were  overweighted  with  the  care  of 
more  than  twice  as  many  women  and  children.  After  an 
investment  of  twenty  days,  worn  out  with  toil,  famine,  and 
disease.  General  Wheeler  accepted  the  Nana’s  proposal  to 
abandon  the  fortifications,  on  condition  of  being  secured  a 
safe  conduct  to  Allahabad.  The  rest  of  the  tale  is  too  well 
remembered.  As  the  garrison  were  on  their  way  to  the 
boats  they  were  swept  into  the  river  by  a  treacherous  fire. 
The  male  survivors  were  captured  and  put  instantly  to  the 
sword ;  the  women  and  children  were  held  in  anguished 
captivity  till  the  advance  of  Havelock’s  victorious  army 
forced  the  Nana  to  retreat.  But,  before  he  retreated,  he 
resolved  to  finish  his  vengeance  ;  the  women  and  children 
were  massacred  mercilessly  in  their  place  of  confinement, 
and  their  bodies  flung  into  the  well,  over  which  a  monument 
was  erected  which,  as  long  as  the  English  rule  in  India  will 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  terrible  time  of  trial. 

The  arrest  of  the  Nana  Sahib  in  the  period  immediately 
following  the  defeat  of  the  mutineers  might  have  been  the 
occasion  of  an  outburst  of  a  cruelly  vengeful  spirit.  Now 
the  stormy  panic,  the  passionate  thirst  for  revenge  of  those 
miserable  days  are  cooled,  and,  indeed,  wholly  driven  out 
of  the  minds  of  Englishmen.  Now  justice  must  be  done, 
but  with  coolness  and  temperance,  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  law.  The  crimes  of  the  Nana  are  too  great  to  be 
passed  without  the  brand  of  public  condemnation  and 
condign  punishment.  But  the  statesmanship  of  our  Indian 
Empire  may  be  usefully  warned,  even  while  inflicting  that 
punishment  unflinchingly,  against  a  repetition  of  the  blunders 
which  at  once  provoked  the  crimes  of  Cawnpore,  and  ren¬ 
dered  their  perpetration  possible. 


VACATION  TALK. 

Becess  utterances  are  not  usually  the  choicest  morsels 
of  wisdom.  People  wear  their  old  dresses,  and  talk  their 
newest  and  crudest  nonsense  down  in  the  country.  They  do 
not  mind  airing  their  wildest  and  more  unprepared  ideas 
among  our  country  cousins.  Busty  old  political  theories, 
as  obsolete  as  flint  locks,  come  forth  among  the  bucolic  beer 
mutton.  Protectionist  doctrines  are  furtively  insinuated 
by  old  fogies  who  are  suppressed  in  educated  society,  just  as 
double  entendres  in  bachelor  parties  are  apt  to  go  round 
among  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  who  in  their  youth  occa¬ 
sionally  visited  Baron  Nicholson.  Perhaps  away  in  the 
eastern  counties,  where  railways  have  not  penetrat^,  where 
school  boards  are  unknown  and  regarded  as  pestilences,  there 
^ay  linger  more  or  less  fossilized  votaries  of  a  sliding-scale 
^people  who  believed  in  their  time  that  Peel  ruined  the 
country,  and  that,  if  he  did  it  slowly,  all  the  greater  was  his 
cu^ing^  There  you  may  meet  again  with  Tor3rism  naked 
J^^Bamed — Toryism  that  cannot  give  a  reason  for  the 
^th  that  ia  in  it,  and  is  all  the  more  confident  on  that 
^ount— Toryism  that  believes  history  since  1832  to  be 


largely  a  mistake,  and  that  the  earth  was  made  for  the  squire 
and  his  children.  There  are  wonderful  miracles  wrought  in 
the  recess.  If  the  lame  do  not  walk,  certainly  the  dumb 
speak — ^men  who  preserve  an  icy  silence  in  the  House  thaw 
and  dissolve  into  articulate  speech  or  the  semblance  of  it. 
And,  what  is  not  the  least  conspicuous  aspect  of  country  extra- 
Parliamentary  oratory,  the  themes  in  vogue  are  those  passed 
over  in  frivolous  quarters.  At  the  farmers’  clubs  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  moment  are  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  rate  of  wages, 
and,  especially  in  these  times,  the  best  means  of  making  the 
workmen  know  their  places.  “We  do  not  despair,”  says 
Fonblanque,  “  of  seeing  the  time  when  associations  of  country 
gentlemen  will  be  giving  prizes  to  labourers  for  living 
without  food,  and  a  silver  fork  to  Thomas  Dobson,  who  has 
not  tasted  meat  for  forty  years  ;  a  gilt  knife  to  another,  who 
has  left  off  bread  for  half  a  century.”  Perhaps  the  surmise 
will  turn  out  correct ;  the  country  gentlemen  have  been 
proving  in  their  palavers  that  the  wages  of  the  farm  labourer 
are  exceedingly  good ;  and  from  this  to  the  predictions  of 
Fonblanque  the  transition  is  easy. 

We  do  not  know  much  about  certain  of  the  orators  of 
the  Warminster  Farmers’  Club.  All  of  them  may  be 
sages — they  were  cheered  as  if  they  were  Solons  all  of 
them.  But  we  must  avow  that  their  wisdom  seems  com¬ 
pendious  and  easy,  and  we  undertake  to  teach  it  not 
merely  in  one  lesson,  but  in  one  word.  Beaumarchais’ 
Figaro  declares  that  the  English  language  consists  of  one 
phrase — to  wit,  a  certain  popular  oath ;  and  we  learn  from 
naturalists  that  there  are  savage  tribes  who  convey  the 
most  diverse  ideas  by  the  reiteration  of  one  sound.  We 
suspect  that  Bosjeman  oratory  must  have  points  of  simi¬ 
larity  with  Warminster  talk,  and  that  if  Bosjemans  have 
their  farmers’  clubs — and  why  not  ? — ^their  palaver  must 
be  a  good  deal  like  that  at  which  Lord  Thynne  presided 
the  other  day.  Wit,  wisdom,  and  argument  consist  of  one 
word,  “practical.”  If  the  soup  was  bad,  it  was,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  pronounced  not  practical.  Certainly  anybody  that 
differs  from  the  Market  Ordinary  opinions — anyone  who 
does  not  look  at  things  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
farmer — was  pronounced  a  visionary  ;  and  if  a  speaker  was 
bothered  with  disagreeable  arguments  which  he  could  not 
explain  away  or  facts  which  he  could  not  deny,  there  was  the 
ready  observation  that  this  poor  stuff  might  do  for  Lon¬ 
doners  or  such  novices  as  Professor  Fawcett,  but  that  they 
could  not  ensnare  the  astute  “  practical  ”  politicians  of  War¬ 
minster.  Another  great  idea  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Warminster  was  that  labour  must  be  paid 
according  to  its  worth.  Let  there  be  “no  S3rmpathetic 
nonsense”  on  the  subject,  says  the  Duke  of  Somerset; 
the  question  is  what  a  “  practical  ” — always  our  friend 
“practical” — ^man  can  afford  to  give.  Very  true;  though, 
if  the  labours  of  some  of  our  dukes  were  appraised  in 
this  manner,  what  would  they  be  rated  at?  Let  us  have 
no  Jack  Cade  talk,  says  the  Duke.  A  sentiment  most  admi¬ 
rable,  we  say;  though,  perhaps,  there  is  as  much  of  Jack 
Cadism  in  the  secret  assumption  that  every  district  must 
maintain  its  squire  as  that  every  rood  of  land  must  maintain 
a  working  man.  We  do  not  blame  a  Duke  for  thinking  that 
a  full-grown  Englishman  is  “worth  ”  fifteen  shillings  a-week. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  labour  question  is  not  to  be  settled 
“in  a  sympathetic  manner;”  and,  while  he  avows  these 
sentiments,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  falling  into  this  error. 
But  will  the  Duke  be  surprised  if,  hereafter,  the  labourers 
do  not  treat  ducal  questions  sympathetically  ?  Will  he  won¬ 
der  if  he  finds  that  the  friendly  sentiments  which  he  avows 
towards  the  working  classes  are  repudiated  as  “sympathetic 
nonsense”  and  sentimentalism?  Will  he  marvel  if,  when 
he  or  his  class  appeal  to  the  labourers  on  any  but  “  practical,” 
that  is,  pecuniary  grounds,  the  appeal  is  scouted  as  senti¬ 
mental  ?  If  henceforth  in  this  world  nobody  is  to  get  more 
than  he  pays  or  works  for,  we  do  not  know  that  labourers 
will  have  most  cause  of  complaint.  Where,  we  should  like 
to  know,  would  the  ducal  family  of  Somerset  be  if  that 
rule  had  been  acted  upon  ?  And  here  we  must,say  that  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland  fell  into  a  mistake  of  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  kind  with  respect  to  the  labour  question.  Though  he 
has  the  good  sense  not  to  regard  a  meeting  of  labourers 
as  an  unclean  thing  to  be  frowned  upon,  he  seems  to  us  to 
have  lectured  his  humble  friends  in  too  didactic  a  strain,  and 
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loo  mnch  as  if  they  were  babes  in  knowledge  and  years.  He 
labours  under  an  impression,  not  confined  to  him,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  agricultural  union  believed  that  wages  could 
be  raised  by  combination,  apart  altogether  from  other  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  a  resolution  passed  by  a  London  Com¬ 
mittee  could  augment  the  remuneration  of  thousands  of 
ploughmen.  We  doubt  if  any  Hodge  is  goose  enough  to 
believe  in  this  alchemy.  We  venture  to  think  that,  in 
combating  this  theory.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  was  addressing 
himself  to  non-existent  persons,  and  that  the  defeated 
labourers  are  not  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Political 
Economy  as  he  supposes.  What  he  dubs  by  that  grand 
name  is  economical  knowledge  so  elementaiy  as  to  recal 
the  instruction  of  Moliere’s  teacher  of  philosophy,  who 
showed  how  the  vowels  and  consonants  were  pronounced ; 
and  we  believe  that  Sir  Thomas  may  safely  assume  that  so 
much  knowledge  as  he  was  ready  the  other  day  to  impart 
will  come  without  schooling. 

But  of  all  ex-Parliamentary  deliverances  commend  us  to 
those  of  Sir  William  Cunninghame,  M.P.,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Game  Laws.  What  Sir  William  ever  did  in  this  world 
that  entitled  him  to  the  notice  of  his  fellow-men,  we  do  not 
know ;  his  exploits  are  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Dod,  and 
we  apprehend  that  he  may  not,  in  the  course  of  his  mortal 
life,  again  do  anything  worthy  of  chronicle.  But  one  sen- 
t(*nce  will  immortalise  him— one  precious  piece  of  bucolic 
nonsense  will  keep  alive  his  fame.  “Farmers,”  said  this 
sapient  legislator,  “must  recollect  that  others  had  an 
interest,  as  well  as  themselves.  Some  had  forgot  that  the 
Game  Laws  conferred  many  advantages  on  the  general 
public,  who  had  a  right  to  have  their  interest  considered  as 
well  as  the  farmers.”  Here  is  the  engineer  hoist  with 
his  own  petard.  Most  true  it  is  “some”  have  forgotten 
this  notable  fact  or  fiction ;  and  we  rather  fear  that  they 
will  still  refuse  to  reject  the  evidence  of  their  sense  for  Sir 
William  Cunninghame’s  creative  memory.  “  To  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  game,”  said  he,  “  were  due  many  notable 
blessings.  It  kept  up  certain  country  houses.  It  brought 
work  to  many  districts.  It  gave  occupation  to  watchers, 
gamekeepers,  grooms,  &c.”  “  It  was  out  of  the  question,” 

he  argued,  “  that  the  interests  of  all  these  classes  shall  be 
sacrificed  for  the  interest  of  one.”  All  very  striking  this. 
But  we  are  surprised  and  grieved  that  the  bold  baronet  did 
not  develop  fully  and  logically  this  theme.  He  might  have 
adverted  to  the  great  amount  of  occupation  the  Game  Laws 
gave  to  the  police,  the  benefits  to  lawyers,  the  occupation 
given  at  Sessions  and  Assizes,  the  work  in  erecting  fences  to 
keep  out  game,  and  the  many  advantages  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  country  squires,  poachers,  and  vermin. 
With  great  truth,  he  observed,  “  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  preservation  of  game  had  a  great  effect  in 
keeping  country  houses  occupied ;”  and  with  equal  force,  he 
might  have  added,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  it  had  a 
great  effect  in  keeping  the  country  gaols  occupied.  In 
some  future  address  to  the  Garrick  Farmers’  Club  we  trust 
the  baronet  will  develop  this  side  of  his  fruitful  argument, 
which  is  at  least  as  conclusive  as  the  other.  We  cannot  help 
here  avowing  our  surprise  and  disappointment  that  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  appears  to  lack  sadly  the  courage  of  his  principles,  and 
that  he  shrinks  from  the  bold  resolution  to  which  his  prin¬ 
ciples  should  conduct  him.  “  It  was  out  of  the  question,”  he 
grandly  said,  “  to  think  that  the  interests  of  these  classes 
(the  gamekeepers,  &c.)  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  interest 
of  one.”  Is  not  this  unanswerable  ?  Of  course,  it  is.  But 
is  it  not  equally  unanswerable  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
conflict,  the  interests  of  the  one  class  should  be  sacrificed  to 
those  of  several  classes  ?  We  have  then  the  right  to  call 
on  Sir  William  to  say  so.  Wlien  he  proceeds  to  talk  about 
“  moderation,”  he  must  know  that  he  is  hedging  and  that 
he  is  false  to  his  principles.  We  ask  him  to  be  frank  and 
to  declare  that  the  interests  of  the  farmers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  must  give  way  to  those  of  “  the  general  public,” 
meaning  thereby,  as  he  has  already  explained,  “  game- 
keepers,  game  watchers,  gardeners,  grooms,  and  odd  men.” 
We  are  sure  that  Sir  William  will  see  the  necessity  of 
following  up  his  wonderful  speech  by  another  recanting  his 
unintelligible  observations  about  “  moderation,”  and  stick¬ 
ing  to  his  colours  and  his  true  motto— “  Game  Pre8er\’ers 
against  the  world.” 


Government  in  London.  When  Mr.  Mill  entered  the  Houm 
of  Commons  in  1865  this  question  was  one  of  the  first  on 
which  he  stirred  up  the  apathetic  torpor  of  Parliaments 
Mr.  Mill’s  views  of  the  advantages  of  local  self-government 
properly  developed  were  familiar  to  the  readers  of  his 
‘Representative  Government,*  and  in  that  work  he  had 
denounced  with  emphatic  energy  of  expression  and  a  vigor¬ 
ously  aggressive  logic  the  anarchical  condition  of  the  local 
administration  of  London.  The  subdivision  of  authority 
outside  the  City  of  London  between  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  the  thirty  or  forty  vestries  and  “district 
boards”  that  send  representatives  to  Spring-gardens,  “pre¬ 
vents,”  Mr.  Mill  wrote  sixteen  years  ago,  “  the  possibility  of 
consecutive  or  well-regulated  co-operation  for  common 
objects,  precludes  any  imiform  principle  for  the  discharge  of 
local  duties,  compels  the  general  Government  to  take  tMngs 
upon  itself  which  would  be  best  left  to  lobal  authorities  if 
there  were  any  whose  authority  extended  to  the  entire  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  answers  no  purpose  but  to  keep  up  the  fan¬ 
tastical  trappings  of  that  union  of  modem  jobbery  and 
antiquated  foppery,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.” 
These  being  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Mill,  his  measure  for 
the  reconstruction*  of  London  government  was  found  to 
be  much  more  conservative  than  had  been  anticipated.  It 
saved  the  independent  constitution  of  the  City  corporation, 
and  it  proposed  to  organise  the  rest  of  the  metropolis, 
with  its  thirty-seven  governing  bodies,  into  municipalities 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  into 
which  London  was  subsequently  divided  by  the  Eefonn 
Act  of  1867.  The  united  action  of  these  eleven  confede¬ 
rated  corporations  was  to  take  place,  according  to  Mr.  Mill’s 
original  plan,  through  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  This  Bill,  however,  was 
dropped,  and  the  criticisms  bestowed  upon  it  by  reformers 
interested  in  local  government,  such  as  Sir  William  Fraser, 
Mr.  Beal,  and  Mr.  Horton,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
greatly-improved  Bill.  But  the  excitement  of  the  Reform 
conflict  left  little  political  energy  to  spare  for  such  tepid 
controversies  as  that  of  metropolitan  municipal  government. 
The  vestries  understood  very  clearly  that  their  strength  was 
to  sit  still.  They  kept  a  judicious  silence,  and  were  satis¬ 
fied  to  observe  that  the  zeal  of  the  reforming  party  seemed 
to  cool  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1868  the  loss  of  Mr.  Mill  was  felt  most  seriously  in  this  as 
in  so  many  other  movements  of  steady  though  modest  pro¬ 
gress.  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Buxton  and  Mr.  Hughes  took 
up  the  schemes  that  had  been  left  in  an  unfinished  condition 
by  Mr.  Mill,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  even  a  satisfactory 
discussion  of  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Buxton  and  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Hughes  from  the 
House  still  further  weakened  the  position  of  the  reformere, 
and  during  the  last  session  it  was  found  impossible  to  do 
anything.  But  the  hour  seems  to  have  come  at  length,  an 
Lord  Elcho  is  the  man. 

An  organisation  which  has  existed  for  nearly  a 
and  which  in  fact  supplied  the  moving  power  that  impeU^ 
the  Parliamentary  efforts  of  Mr.  Mill,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  Mr. 
Hughes,  has  undertaken  to  draft  a  Bill  for  the  MunicipM 
Government  of  London,  and  Lord  Elcho  has  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  bring  it  under  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com~ 
mons.  The  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Metro^h  an 
Municipal  Association  is  more  complete  and 
than  any  previous  project  of  the  kind,  and  though  i 
require  careful  consideration  in  many  of  its  particulais,^ 
general  principles  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory,  it  g 
a  great  deal  further  than  the  first  measure  which  Mr. 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  association  eight  years 
It  proposes  to  develope  municipal  life  in  London  by  cx  a 
ing  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  of  the  ^ »» 

whole  area  that  is  known  as  the  “  Metropolitan  Dis  nc  . 
This  area  was  defined  by  the  Metropolitan  Local 
ment  Act  of  1 855  "which  established  the  Metropo 
Board  of  Works,  and  London  has  so  vastly  extended  its 
borders  since  that  date  that  the  limits  of  the  new  aut  oi^ 
must  be  widened  to  suit  the  alteration  of  circumstan 
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Accepting  this  area,  however,  as  provisional,  the  whole  of 
it  is  to  be  divided  into  districts  or  wards,  each  with  its 
allotted  number  of  municipal  councillors  to  be  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  its  aldermen  to  be  chosen  by  the  muni¬ 
cipal  councillors  of  the  district.  The  former  class  will 
compose  the  Common  Council  of  the  Municipality  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  the  latter,  the  government  of  aldermen.  The  head 
of  the  corporation  will  be  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  when  the 
scheme  comes  into  full  working  order,  will  be  elected 
annually  by  the  votes  of  the  councilmen  out  of  the  whole 
bodv  of  aldermen,  without  preference  of  seniority  or  past 
service.  An  extraordinary  and  most  objectionable  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  thrown  out  in  the  leading  journal  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  that 
his  term  of  oflBce  should  be  extended.  This  would  be  to 
ran  directly  counter  to  the  objects  of  the  Metropolitan 
Municipal  Association,  to  strike  a  direct  blow  at  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  local  self-government,  and  to  transfer  the  duty  of 
representing  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  from  a  citizen 
chosen  by  citizens  to  a  Government  officer,  like  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  is  carried  further,  and 
the  proposal  seems  to  be  seriously  offered  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  nominate — **  must  nominate,”  the  Times  says, 
with  a  curious  assumption  of  settling  the  matter — “  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  other  members  of  the  corporation.”  We 
need  scarcely  caution  the  Metropolitan  Municipal  Associa¬ 
tion  against  accepting  these  inconsiderate  schemes ;  it  is 
certain  that  their  acceptance  would  effectually  dispose 
of  any  chances  the  Bill  may  have  of  getting  beyond 
a  second  reading.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  aider- 
men  are  not  to  be  elected,  as  the  councilmen  are,  by 
the  ratepayers;  but  by  the  councilmen  of  each  district 
voting  separately.  This  appears  to  us  to  reproduce  the 
worst  feature  in  the  constitution  of  the  existing  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works,  the  members  of  which  are  elected 
by  the  vestries  and  district  boards,  not  by  the  community 
at  large.  This  system  of  double  election  removes  the  most 
effectual  check  upon  the  conduct  of  the  representatives 
elected,  and  makes  the  Metropolitan  Board  the  concentrated 
essence  of  vestrydom,  which  is  not  at  all  what  we  want  in 
a  governing  body  for  London. 

The  draft  Bill  preserves  vested  interests  with  considerable 
care.  The  first  Lord  Mayor  of  the  new  municipality  will 
be  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of  London  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act ;  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  takes  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  new 
court  of  aldermen,  and  so  do  all  the  existing  aldermen  of 
the  City.  The  ordinary  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
obtain  seats  by  virtue  of  their  office  in  the  Municipal 
Council.  But,  in  a  short  time,  the  anomalies  resulting  from 
this  protection  of  vested  interests  will  be  worked  out,  and 
the  plan  will  come  into  operation  in  the  normal  way.  Then 
the  City  and  the  various  outlying  districts  will  be  fairly 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  their 
rateable  property.  Each  of  these  districts  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided,  further,  with  machinery  for  the  less  important  work 
of  local  administration,  analogous  to  that  which  is  at 
present  performed  by  the  vestries.  But,  generally,  all  the 
statutory  and  customary  powers,  not  only  of  the  ancient 
corporation  of  the  City,  but  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
of  the  district  boards  and  vestries,  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  new  municipality.  The  scope  of  the  authority  thus 
created  is  very  wide ;  and  many  functions,  such  as  the 
police  of  London  and  the  charge  of  the  gas  and  water 
supply^  which  are  at  present  removed  from  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  the  representatives  of  the  citizens,  may  be  safely  and 
usefully  confided  to  an  assembly  which,  we  hope,  will  not  be 
^anting  either  in  dignity  or  intelligence.  It  is  for  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  London  to  determine  the  character  of  their  muni¬ 
cipal  representatives,  and  the  elections  to  the  School  Board 
prove  that  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  interests  or  opinions 
of  the  community  in  a  direct  and  legitimate  way,  Londoners 
ure  neither  unintelligent  nor  indifferent.  They  have  paid 
little  or  no  attention  hitherto  to  the  elections  of  vestrymen, 
^anse  those  insignificant  and  excessively  numerous  bodies 
have  not  appeared  to  be  concerned  with  any  matters  of  first- 
rate  importance,  and  busy  men  declined  to  waste  their  time 
over  peddling  contests,  while  men  of  refinement  disliked 
being  drawn  into  squabbles  in  which  small  tradesmen  fought 


out  their  local  feuds,  or  engineered  their  petty  jobs,  or  ban¬ 
died  about  vulgar  invectives  with  the  stolid  indiffei-ence  of 
habit.  But  it  was  forgotten  that,  though  these  vestry  elec¬ 
tions  were  very  paltry  affairs  in  themselves,  they  resulted  in 
the  composition  of  the  bodies  that  were  representetl  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  has  never  been  anything  better  than 
a  big  vestry,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  cit  y 
it  governs,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  pecuniary  and 
other,  of  which  it  disposes,  it  has  failed  to  attain  anything 
approaching  to  the  consideration  that  has  been  earned  by 
the  municipalities  of  many  provincial  towns.  If  London 
obtains  a  new  corporation  on  the  grand  scale  projected  in 
Lord  Elcho’s  draft  Bill,  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  havt‘ 
their  fortunes  in  their  own  hands.  If  they  choose  repre¬ 
sentatives  befitting  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the 
position  the  change  will  be  fruitful  in  benefits;  but  if  not, 
the  results  will  probably  be,  at  the  best,  disappointing  and 
ridiculous. 

TUMLXTS  AMONG  CO&SACKS  AND  TUEKOMalNS 

From  the  great  prison-house  in  which  Czardom  keeps 
manacled  so  many  discordant  nationalities,  a  vague  cry 
of  rebellion  now  and  then  issues  forth,  reminding  us  of 
mces  that  are  yet  restive  against  their  bonds.  Since 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  stopped  the  advance  of  Bussia 
in  Europe,  she  has  pushed  her  aggressive  forces  far  into 
Asia.  On  the  Amoor  she  has  acquired  territories  of 
vast  extent.  In  the  Caucasus — thanks  to  the  mere 
Cabinet  War  which  the  Allied  Powers  waged  against 
her — she  has  succeeded,  since  1856,  in  overcoming  the 
bravest  and  most  pertinacious  tribes,  whose  long-protracted 
resistance  had  formerly  cost  the  lives  of  a  million  Muscovite 
soldiers.  East  of  the  Caspian  Sea  she  has,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  or  so,  convert^  the  greater  part  of  what  once 
was  Independent  Tartary  into  dominions  acknowledging 
either  her  direct  or  indirect  sway.  But  all  this  glory  was 
not  achieved  without  c^casional  outbreaks  on  her  own  soil ; 
outbreaks  which  sometimes  taxed  her  energies  far  more 
severely  than  the  extent  of  the  movement,  or  the  forces  of 
those  who  rose  against  the  Czar’s  nile,  might  seem  to  have 
warranted.  These  are  facts  full  of  instruction  to  a  watchful 
statesmanship.  At  least,  they  ought  to  be  instructive  to 
such  a  statesmanship  as  might  be  conceived  were  Europe 
mapped  out  into  free  commonwealths,  with  a  far-seeing 
Eastern  policy  of  their  own. 

The  Polish  Insurrection  of  1863-1861  is  still  vividly 
remembered.  Got  up  by  a  conspiracy  whose  management 
was  extremely  loose ;  jbetrayed  beforehand,  as  there  is 
unfortunately  reason  to  suspect ;  left  in  the  lurch  by  those 

revolutionary  Russians”  who  had  promised  aid  by  the 
mutiny  of  certain  regiments  ;  without  financial  means,  and 
as  badly  armed  and  equipped  as  it  could  possibly  be,  that 
insurrection  yet  kept  the  army  of  the  Autocrat  occupied  for 
a  remarkably  longtime.  But  not  only  on  this  old  ground  of 
national  dissatisfaction  had  Russia  to  cope  with  a  spirit 
of  revolt.  Five  years  ago,  after  she  had  made  a  bold  sweep 
into  some  of  the  Central  Asian  Khanates,  her  progress  was 
suddenly  marred  by  risings  on  her  own  Khirgiz  steppe.  In 
launching  forward  so  auci^iously,  she  ''  caught  a  Tatar  ”  in 
the  rear.  Herself,  in  a  great  measure,  of  Tatar  origin, 
though  professing  to  be  the  very  type  and  centre  of  the 
Sclavonian  stock,  we  see  her  path  now  and  then  crossed  by 
Tatar  tribes — few  in  number,  but  of  a  spirit  not  easily 
tamed ;  tribes  whose  rude  notions  of  self-government  find 
an  echo,  however  faint,  among  kindred  populations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Ural,  on  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  even  the 
Dnieper. 

The  Khirgiz  tumult  of  1869  was,  however,  laid  at  rest, 
even  as  a  previous  rising  of  Turkoman  tribes  ha<l  been 
quelled.  Still,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
Czar’s  authority  is  undisputed  now  in  those  Uralian  an<l 
Central  Asian  quarters.  Within  the  last  few  days  strange 
reports  have  come  of  three  expeditions,  one  under  Generi  1 
Lomakin,  having  been  sent  into  the  steppes  of  the  Turkc- 
mans;  of  a  Russian  corps  having  for  similar  purposts 
proceeded  up  the  Attrek;  of  disturbances  having  broken 
oat  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Urals,  and  of  arrests  having 
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bften  operated  at  Orenburg,  near  the  Wolga ;  nay,  even  at 
Moscow.  It  is  stated  that  more  than  900  persons  have 
thus  been  imprisoned ;  among  them  a  considerable  number 
of  oflScers  of  the  rural  police,  and  even  some  men  in  high 
government  employ.  The  mutiny  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks 
is  attributed  to  the  un^villingness  of  those  irregulars  to  be 
subjected  to  that  stricter  drill  which  Russia  considers 
necessary  for  the  effective  Carrying  out  of  her  new  army 
organisation.  The  Uralian  Cossacks  resented  the  plan  of 
converting  them  from  their  condition  of  peasant-soldiers 
into  regular  troopers.  Hence  those  disturbances  which,  if 
a  recent  telegram  can  be  relied  on,  were  suppressed  before 
they  could  ripen  into  a  more  dangerous  revolt. 

This  Cossack  tumult,  combined  with  other  signs  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  that  led  to  the  arrest  of  so  many  persons,  even 
in  Moscow,  is  apt  to  bring  up  recollections  of  the  days  of 
Mazeppa  and  Pugatscheflf.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  European  Russia  is  inhabited  by  { 
a  race  very  different  from  that  of  Muscovy  proper,  and  that 
in  the  south  altogether  there  are  populations  which  in 
physical  features,  partly  also  in  speech,  in  religion,  and, 
before  all,  in  traditions,  stand  apart  from  the  bulk  of  the 
so-called  Great  Russians.  This  southern  part  of  the 
Empire  is  comparatively  a  recent  acquisition.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  Ukraine  alternated  in  its  allegiance — and 
a  very  shadowy  one  it  always  was — between  the  Polish 
Republic  and  the  government  of  the  Czar.  On  their  part, 
the  Cossack  Confederations,  which  wore  started  from  the 
Ukraine  as  a  means  of  resisting  the  Tatar  invasions,  pre¬ 
served  during  centuries  a  kind  of  independence  which  often 
proved  equally  troublesome  to  friend  and  foe.  Whilst  the 
peasant  of  the  northern  plain  lay  tamely  under  the  treble 
yoke  of  priest,  lord,  and  autocrat,  the  Cossack  rover  kept 
free  at  any  rate  from  aristocratic  oppression,  administered 
himself  his  semi-barbarous  commonwealth,  and  elected  his 
own  Ataman.  In  this  way  matters  remained  down  to 
Catherine  II.  It  was  she  who  extended  serfage  over  the 
south.  She  broke  in  the  Cossack  for  objects  of  Imperial 
ambition.  She  mapped  out  the  Ukraine  into  governmental 
districts,  similar  to  those  of  the  north.  But  she  also  had 
to  contend  against  that  great  rising  of  Cossacks  and  Baskirs, 
of  nomadic  herdsmen  and  hunters,  of  religious  heretics, 
and  of  a  crowd  of  other  rebels,  which  approached  the  very 
gates  of  the  old  capital  of  Muscovy,  and  was  only  stifled, 
after  a  two  years’  struggle,  in  streams  of  blood. 

Captain  Margeret,  that  strange  French  lansquenet  who 
served  under  Boris  Oodunow,  and  who  wrote,  in  1607,  so 
remarkable  a  little  book  on  Russia,  says,  in  mentioning  the 
irregular  horsemen  from  the  Cossack  and  Caspian  districts, 
that  the  Cossacks  have  not  much  attachment  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  except  he  allow  them  to  do  their  worst.”  Still,  a 
persevering  statecraft  succeeded,  in  later  times,  in  using  the 
Cossack  race  as  the  means  wherewith  to  fix  the  sceptred 
curse  of  autocracy  even  more  strongly  on  the  North  Russian 
population.  To  the  wild  son  of  the  steppe  some  remnant 
of  licence  was  left,  so  that  he  might  knout  the  meeker  Mus¬ 
covite  into  slavery  wdth  a  savage  gusto.  But,  after  having 
helped  in  moulding  the  wretched  lot  of  the  mujik,  the 
Cossacks  themst'lves  were  reduced  to  the  more  level  system. 
One  section  of  them  after  the  other  was  placed  under  a 
regime  of  tyrannic  uniformity.  Later  on,  the  Cossack  and 
the  Baskir  together  were  employed  to  encroach  upon  the 
independence  of  the  Khirgiz ;  a  policy  carried  out  amidst 


xatiuiw  me  ouutu ;  auu  wc  uave  a  multi-coloured  picture 
containing  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Such  is  Em-opean 
Russia  alone,  not  to  mention  her  Asiatic  possessions. 

All  this  profusion  of  national  incongruities  does  not 
prevent  the  Autocrat  from  ever  seeking  fresh  conquests 
There  are  some  who  think  even  that  Russia,  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  to  come,  will  endeavour  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  Central  and  Western  Europe.  I 
myself,  though  least  inclined  to  underrate  Russian  policy, 
do  not  share  this  apprehension.  For  the  present,  the 
danger  of  further  encroachment  seems  to  me  to  lie  rather 
in  the  direction  of  Southern  Asia.  Should  it  be  otherwise 
one  day ;  should  any  successor  of  Alexander  H.  endeavour 
pushing  in  the  door  ”  of  Europe,  the  Power,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  Powers,  whose  more  immediate  interest  it  would  be 
to  oppose  such  an  attempt,  could,  without  difficulty,  meet 
the  danger  by  calling  into  concerted  action  those  elements 
of  revolt  which  still  lie  under  the  surface  of  the  overgrown 
Empire  of.  the  Czar.  Kabl  Blind. 


WHY  THE  ARMY  IS  UNPOPULAR. 

Although  the  late  Lord  Lytton  was  at  one  time  a  Liberal, 
he  was  never  accused  of  Radical  tendencies,  particularly 
during  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  Yet,  not  quite  twenty 
years  ago,  he  wrote  the  following  pregnant  sentences  regard¬ 
ing  the  reorganisation  of  the  English  Army : — “  Root  and 
branch,  the  system  of  purchase  should  be  destroyed.  Every 
officer  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  live  upon  his  pay.  In 
one  word,  the  army  should  have  the  same  fair  play  for 
emulation  and  energy  as  any  other  profession.  Make  it  a 
people’s  army.  Rely  upon  it,  gentlemen  will  be  no  losers.” 
It  is  clear  that,  when  writing  in  this  strain.  Lord  Lytton 
imagined  the  results  he  coveted  would  necessarily  follow 
abolition  of  purchase.  Were  that  iniquitous  system  up¬ 
rooted,  every  officer  in  the  service  would  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  live  on  his  pay,  while  no  longer  would  absence  of 
private  means  serve  to  restrict  promotion  from  the  ranks 
within  the  narrowest  bounds.  It  is  impossible  to  help 
admiring  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Lytton’s  acute  intellect 
penetrated,  even  at  that  comparatively  remote  date,  into  the 
real  causes  constituting  the  English  army  a  strict  preserve 
for  the  wealthy  classes.  From  the  sentences  we  have  quoted 
it  is  abundantly  evident  he  regarded  abolition  of  purchase 
as  only  the  primary  means  of  making  the  service  popular. 
“  If  you  wish  to  make  the  army  a  profession  for  the  people 
at  large,”  he  seemingly  says,  ‘‘do  away  with  purchase  as  a 
first  step,  and  then  adopt  measures  insuring  that  deserving 
non-commissioned  officers  promoted  from  the  ranks  shall  be 
able  to  live  on  their  pay.”  The  first  part  of  this  programme 
having  been  accomplished,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
failure  to  carry  out  the  measure  to  its  logical  conclusions 
has  practically  operated  to  reduce  it  to  a  nuUity.  Since 
officers  are  no  more  able  to  exist  on  their  bare  pay  now  than 
formerly,  commissions  are  confined  to  the  same  compara¬ 
tively  wealthy  class,  to  whom  the  question  of  purchase  or 
non-purchase  is  immaterial.  Under  the  old  system  they 
sank  a  certain  amount  of  superfluous  capital  in  the  service, 
and  spent  a  fluctuating  sum  annually  in  addition  to  their 
pay.  Under  the  new,  the  saving  of  capital  expenditure 
merely  enables  them  to  launch  into  greater  extravagance  rt 
mess.  In  this  way,  the  Act  of  1871,  which  was  intendw 
to  facilitate  promotion  from  the  ranks,  has  operated  m 
exactly  the  contrary  direction.  If,  formerly,  the  authorities 
found  it  impracticable  to  promote  from  the  ranks,  because 
mess  expenses  necessitated  the  possession  of  private  means, 
how  much  more  impossible  must  it  be  now,  when  the  in¬ 
comes  of  richer  officers  having  been  virtually  increased  by  u® 
abolition  of  purchase,  they  have  more  money  to  throw  a^y 
at  mess?  Clearly,  if  a  principal  condition  of  making  t  e 
service  “a  people’s  army  ”  is  that  “every  ^ 

have  it  in  his  power  to  live  on  his  pay,”  we  have  made  h 
progress  toivards  the  end  desired  by  Lord  Lytton. 

But  there  are  other  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  besi  es 
restrictions  of  extravagance,  before  the  English  ^ 

become  a  really  popular  service.  Even  if  a  promot^ 
geant  were  placed  in  a  position  to  live  decently  on  his 
I  he  could  scarcely  feel  otherwise  than  discontented  ^  ® 

I  finding  the  ordering  of  promotion  was  mainly  left  to 
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chapter  of  accidents.  If  lucky  enough  to  belong  to  a  regi¬ 
ment  where  promotion  happened  to  be  quick,  he  would 
undoubtedly  benefit  by  the  fact,  but,  in  the  contrary  case, 
he  might  certainly  feel  his  lines  cast  in  unpleasant  places. 
Anything  more  illogical  and  absurd  than  a  system  relegat¬ 
ing  reward  to  pure  chance  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Yet  that, 
and  none  other,  exists  in  the  English  army  to  the  present 
day,  as  the  following  authenticated  instance  will  prove. 
Three  brothers,  possessing  equal  means,  abilities,  and  influ¬ 
ence,  entered  the  service  in  succession.  Of  these,  B  received 
his  ensign’s  commission  two  years  after  A,  who  entered  first, 
while  0  did  not  get  his  until  one  year  after  B,  or  three  years 
after  A.  Yet  B  obtained  his  company  two  years  and  C  one  year 
before  unfortunate  A.  Since  the  three  brothers  successfully 
passed  all  necessaiy  examinations,  chance  alone  -decided  that 
two  should  virtally  get  the  advantage  of  four  more  years’ 
service  than  the  third.  To  pursue  this  case  to  the  end,  had 
the  three  remained  in  the  army  to  the  present  day,  B  would 
have  been  long  since  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  C  a  Major,  while 
A,  their  senior  in  the  service,  would  be  still  found  in  the  list 
of  Captains.  Since  this  is  no  exceptional  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  chance  now  governs  promotion,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  officers  are  often  converted  into  “  Queen’s 
hard  bargains  ”  by  substitution  of  luck  for  merit  as 
the  test  of  deserving  promotion.  Although  the  baneful 
system  of  leaving  everything  to  Kismet”  undoubtedly 
works  evil  even  now,  the  consequences  would  be  far  more 
prejudicial  to  the  State  were  the  service  made  a  people’s 
army.”  At  present,  discontented  officers  may,  and  very 
often  do,  throw  up  the  profession  when  their  hearts  grow 
sick  with  the  deferred  hope  of  promotion,  and  retire  into 
private  life  on  their  private  means.  Every  military  club  in 
London  abounds  with  men  of  this  sort,  who  seldom  let  slip 
an  opportunity  of  venting  their  wrath  at  that  ill-luck  which 
formerly  kept  them  in  subordinate  positions,  while  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  were  rising  rapidly.  But  such  a 
consolatory  state  of  existence  is  not  open  to  officers  without 
private  incomes,  and  since  extensive  promotion  from  the 
ranks  would  introduce  a  considerable  number  of  these,  it  is 
clear  the  discontent  resulting  from  ill-luck  in  promotion 
would  produce  wider  effects  than  at  present. 

Another  condition  necessary  for  observance  before  the 
army  can  ever  be  rendered  a  popular  profession  in  England, 
is  the  elimination  of  that  influence  in  high  places  which 
can  only  be  reached  by  the  back  stairs,  from  the  causes 
affecting  officers’  careers.  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
this  mysterious  power  is  now  believed  by  army  men  to  be 
all  potent  for  good  or  evil.  The  very  belief  in  its  existence 
acts  with  fatal  effect  to  discourage  exertion  among  those 
who  fancy  they  possess  it,  and  to  spread  envy  and  discon¬ 
tent  among  those  who  know  themselves  to  be  destitute. 
Without  entering  into  the  many  ways  through  which  back¬ 
stairs  influence  makes  itself  felt,  and  without  describing  its 
manifold  results,  a  case  that  occurred  in  a  regiment  quartered 
in  India  some  years  ago  will  serve  to  prove  the  potency,  as 
the  extreme  danger,  of  this  pernicious  evil.  A  subaltern 
having  been  found  guilty  by  a  general  court-martial  of  a 
gross  act  of  insubordination,  almost  amounting  to  mutiny, 
sentenced  to  be  severely  reprimanded,  and  to  be  placed 
two  steps  lower  in  the  cadre  of  his  rank.  This  sentence 
being  duly  approved  and  confirmed,  effect  was  giving  to  the 
first  part  by  reading  it  to  the  offender,  but  his  name  still 
appeared  in  the  Army  List  in  its  old  place  among  the  list 
of  lieutenants.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  was  guilty  of 
such  gross  misconduct  that  the  commanding  officer  had  no 
other  course  but  to  offer  him  the  option  of  standing  trial  or 
soiling'  out ;  he  chose  the  latter,  and  having  sent  in  his 
resignation,  which  was  duly  forwarded  to  the  proper  autho- 
^ties,  had  returned  to  Europe  before  his  papers  reached 
hugland.  Fortunately  for  this  young  gentleman  he  had  a 
^tron  in  a  very  great  man  whose  word  was  law  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  What  was  the  result  ?  In  six  months  or 
®o  he  was  back  again  in  his  regiment,  after  enjoying  a 
Peasant  visit  to  Europe,  and  although  the  commanding 
ofiicer  objected  in  the  strongest  terms  to  receive  the  scape- 
influence  prevailed,  and  he  was  reinstated.  Nor  even 
^  second  offence  was  any  effect  giving  to  that  portion 

®  his  former  sentence  which  condemned  him  to  lose  two 
In  dng  course  of  time  he  received  his  promotion 


exactly  as  if  no  such  sentence  had  been  passed,  while  the 
two  lieutenants  who  v^uld  have  been  benefited  had  the  law 
been  carried  out,  were  doomed  to  wait  a  considerable  time 
longer  for  their  companies.  As  this  is  no  picture  of  the 
imagination,  but  literal  fact,  for  which  chapter  and  verse 
can  be  given,  comment  on  the  evils  of  backstairs  influence 
is  superfluous.  Very  suggestive  it  is  to  contrast  the  leniency 
shown  in  this  case  with  the  Draconian  severity  of  the  sentence 
recently  awarded  to  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Storer,  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps,  for  having  dared  to  offer  half  a  sovereign 
to  any  one  who  would  write  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  tyranical  conduct  of  a  certain  Deputy- 
Commissary.  Found  guilty  of  this  heinous  offence.  Sergeant 
Storer  was  reduced  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  private  soldier, 
although  credible  witnesses  gave  him  the  highest  character, 
while  his  service  extended  over  sixteen  years,  during  twelve 
of  which  he  had  been  a  non-commissioned  officer.  As  if 
this  degradation  was  not  enough,  the  unfortunate  man  was 
doomed  to  stand  on  parade  while  the  chevrons  and  other 
insignia  of  his  rank  were  cut  off  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
of  the  troops  in  garrison.  Yet  in  the  case  previously  men¬ 
tioned  an  officer  of  short  sersdce  and  no  character  worth 
mention  virtually  received  no  punishment,  although  he  had 
twice  committed  offences  of  an  infinitely  graver  sort  than 
that  laid  to  the  charge  of  Sergeant  Storer. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  baneful  influence  is  still 
more  conclusive  as  to  its  power.  Some  time  since  a  young 
gentleman  of  peculiar  proclivities  received  a  commission  in 
a  line  regiment.  Before  many  years  elapsed  certain  miscon¬ 
duct  on  his  part  having  rendered  retirement  advisable,  he 
sold  out,  and  before  long  was  pitchforked  into  an  embodied 
militia  regiment  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In  process  of 
time,  having  found  this  refuge  growing  rather  unpleasant, 
since  his  brother  officers  declined  to  associate  with  him  for 
very  sufficient  reason,  he  quitted  it,  and  immediately  after¬ 
wards  was  gazetted  adjutant  to  a  battalion  of  volunteers. 
Odd  to  say,  the  same  evil  fate  again  pursued  him,  and 
having  been  compelled  to  resign,  he  was  looking  about  in 
search  of  employment,  honest  or  otherwise,  when  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  decided  he  was  the  very  man  to  perform 
the  responsible  and  well-paid  duties  of  a  paymaster  in  a  line 
regiment.  Talking  of  these  rapid  metamorphoses,  and  won¬ 
dering  at  the  fact  that  whenever  he  lost  one  appointment  he 
always  got  a  better,  this  worthy  pa}Tnaster  was  wont  to 
marvel  at  his  extraordinar}^  good  luck.  There  was  no  luck 
in  it.  He  possessed  a  remarkably  pretty  wife.  Contrast 
this  true  tale  with  the’ folio  wing : — An  officer  risen  from  the 
ranks  served  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment  for  many  years,  and 
raised  it  to  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency  that  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  disciplined  and  happiest  corps  in 
the  army.  Yet  having  no  private  means  his  promotion  was 
so  slow,  that  although  he  went  through  two  campaigns,  in 
which  he  distinguished  himself  greatly,  nearly  thirty  years’ 
service  still  found  him  in  the  cadre  of  regimental  captains. 
He  never  got  any  higher,  his  wife  not  being  remarkable  for 
beauty.  Another  ranker,”  as  promoted  sergeants  are  con¬ 
temptuously  called  by  their  more  aristocratic  brother  officers, 

I  after  serving  for  many  years  as  quartermaster  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  received  promise  of  the  paymastership  on  the  first 
vacancy.  Probably  he  might  have  got  it  but  for  the  com¬ 
petition  of  a  hungry  civilian,  who  having  married  a  n^miph 
of  the  coulisses,  had  of  course  greater  claims  on  the  supreme 
military  authorities.  So  the  white-haired  old  quartermaster 
remained  in  that  rank  until  he  quitted  the  army,  because 
his  spouse  had  never  ogled  satyrs  across  the  foot-lights. 
But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  Every  officer  of 
any  length  of  service  could  relate  similar  cases,  where  back¬ 
stairs  influence  and  petticoat  magnetism  proved  infinitely  too 
powerful  for  the  claims  of  mere  merit.  The  fact  is  so  noto¬ 
rious  and  so  stale  that  no  officer  but  an  unfledged  sub¬ 
lieutenant  would  think  it  worthy  of  remark.  Yet  to  the 
nation,  remembering  the  disgraceful  chronicles  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  longing  to  have  a  purer  system 
of  army  patronage  than  existed  in  those  evil  times,  there 
seems  something  portentous  in  this  vitality  of  corruption. 
One  thing  is  clear.  If  the  English  army  is  ever  to  fulfil 
the  patriotic  aspiration  of  Lord  Lytton,  that  hydra-headed 
monster  of  influence  must  be  killed,  not  merely  scotched. 
Meritorious  and  honourable  men  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted 
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to  a  profession,  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  which  are  open  to 
^^entlemen  with  convenient  principles  and  pretty  wdves.  But 
who  will  bell  the  cat,  and  from  whence  wdll  the  bell  come  ? 
The  nation  only  is  equal  to  the  labour,  and  if  a  really 
♦‘llicient  army,  broad-based  on  the  love  of  the  people,  is 
desirable,  the  whole  work  must  be  undertaken  by  the  nation. 
Vested  interests  in  fascinating  Jezebels  are  sure  to  die 
liard,  nor  will  any  pleasure-loving  official,  be  his  escutcheon 
decorated  with  bar  sinister  or  not,  easily  be  induced  to  quit 
liUhold  on  a  Zunana  provided  for  him  by  the  nation.  These 
distinguished  Sultans  can  and  will  fight  for  their  light-o’- 
f>ves,  if  not  for  the  country  that  supports  them  in  idleness. 


well  as  English  beef,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  it  alwav« 
agrees  with  him.”  Spinach  grows  in  abundance,  and  tC 
Spirits  use  it  “  to  give  richness  to  the  soup.”  The  Spirits 
keep  cows  and  milk  them  in  the  morning,  and  live  in  “man 
sions”  which  are  not  built  of  brick  or  stone,  but  of  flowere 
and  trees.  Their  ordinary  occupations  are  various.  Some 
of  them  are  “  roasting  on  the  flames  of  remorse.”  Others 
are  more  pleasantly  employed.  “  Some  of  them  read  some 
sing,  some  dance,  and  some  of  them  play  like  children  each 
to  his  taste.”  “  I  once  tried  to  sing  myself,”  confesses  one 
of  Mr.  Pine’s  communicants,  in  a  burst  of  ingenuous  candour 
“  but  I  made  such  a  failure  that  I  never  tried  it  a^ain  ’’ 
There  are  also,  it  appears,  frogs  in  Spirit-land,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  the  Spirits  are  apt  to  find  their  croaking  a 
source  of  annoyance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit-land 
moths,  which  are  “  much  larger  than  the  moths  of  eai’th,”  are 
“  truly  magnificent  ”  and  “  sing  very  beautiful  tunes.”  ’  We 
may  add,  that  Theodore  Parker  is  almost  as  prominent  a 
character  among  the  Spirits  as  he  was  in  actual  life.  He  has 
however,  considerably  modified  his  views.  “  When  he  was  in 
Earth-life  he  stood  high  as  a  Radical  Reformer.  But  now  he 
sees  the  defects  of  what  he  taught  in  Earth-life.  He  was 
bound  too  much  by  materialistic  ideas  to  comprehend  the 
beauties  of  the  Spiritual.  Now  he  sees  clearly  where  his 
deficiencies  lay.”  It  could  be  wished  that  all  of  the  Spirits 
were  equally  open  to  conviction.  “  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it 
lays,”  one  of  them  reminds  us ;  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  they  talk  American  in  Spirit-land.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  same  Spirit  for  the  novel  piece  of  information  that  the 
word  “  astronomy  ”  ‘  ‘  has  its  derivation  from  astray  stars,  and 
nomeiiy  name  ;  ”  and  that  “  the  Earth  is  a  part  of  astronomy.” 
These  statements  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  would  seem 
that  “  Herschel  ”  is  at  present  very  busy  in  Spirit-laud, 
where  he  “has  been  chosen  President  of  Astronomy,”  and 
has  recently  discovered  a  sun  in  the  region  of  Sassati-ain  that 
has  recently  evolved  from  Saturnalia.  “  Socrates,  Rothschild, 
Galileo,  Chesterfield,  Solon,  and  many  others  of  eminence, 
Solomon  included,”  are  equally  well  employed.  Solon  is 
President  of  Wisdom,  Melancthou  is  President  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Mueller  of  Music,  Franklin  of  Electricity,  and 
Solomon  of  Religion.  There  is  no  selling  or  buying  in  Spirit- 
land,  and  apparently  no  taxation,  so  that  Rothschild  is  com¬ 
paratively  unemployed,  and  Solon  has  no  occasion  to  devise 
a  seisactheia.  Solomon,  we  may  add,  is  “  a  reformed  Spirit.” 
It  was,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  “a  source  of  humiliation 
for  him  to  confess  the  sensual  courses  of  his  earthly  life,” 
but  he  managed  to  do  it,  and  now  feels  much  better  and  com¬ 
paratively  happy. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Spirits  take  very  great  interest 
in  ethics  and  theology.  The  devil,  it  seems,  “bas  been  dead 
so  long  in  the  Spirit -land  that  his  name  is  never  mentioned.” 
The  Spirits,  however,  nothing  daunted  by  this  sad  lc«s,  have, 
under  Solomon’s  guidance,  constructed  for  themselves  a  most 
elaborate  theological  creed,  of  which  the  fundamental  axiom 
is  that  “  religion  is  the  science  of  societary  duties.”  This 
grand  truth  will  no  doubt  be  fully  discussed  at  the  next 
Social  Science  Congress.  Meantime,  it  may  interest^  Dr. 
Pusey  to  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Spirits,  that  a  religion 
is  possible  without  a  devil,  and  that  Solomon  himself  is  quite 
satisfied  with  it,  and  requires  nothing  better.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  views  of  the  Spirits  with 
regard  to  marriage  are  somewhat  lax.  “  I  intend,”  says  a 
Spirit,  “designated”  M.  A.  W.,  speaking,  of  course,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Telegraph,  “  to  contribute  something  for 
your  book,  and  shall  select  the  subject  of  matrimony.  I  shall 
try  to  present  some  new  ideas  on  it.  I  hope  to  excite  an 
interest  in  this  theme ;  so  look  out  for  something  spicy.” 
“  Something  spicy  ”  Mr.  Pine’s  readers  certainly  get.  Indew, 


HOW  THEY  LIVE  IN  SPIRIT-LAND. 

We  have  it  on  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Mr.  John 
l*iiie,  senior,  that  “  a  new  Era  in  the  world’s  history  is  at  hand, 
and  tliey  who  are  prejiared  will  receive  its  first  benefits.” 
Mr.  John  Pine,  senior,  “  has  had  sixty-four  years’  ex|)erience 
in  Spirit-life,”  and  his  opinion  is  consequently  entitled  to  con- 
^iderable  weLdit.  He  is,  or,  to  siieak  more  accurately,  was, 
the  father  of  Mr.  Clement  Pine,  of  Bridgwater,  inventor  and 
patentee  of  the  Spiritual  Telegraph,  and  he  is  at  this  very 
moment  “  rejoicing  with  joy  that  he  has  a  descendant  who  is 
so  able  an  advocate  of  Spiritual  Science.”  More  especially 
is  Mr.  Pine,  senior,  rejoiced  at  the  benefits  which  his  son’s 
dnvention  will  confer  unon  the  universe.  “So  great  is  the 
excitement,”  he  assures  his  sou,  “in  the  Spirit  Realm,  that 
nothing  else  is  talked  of.  Go  to  w’hat  company  you  may,  and 
t)«e  inquiry  is,  ‘  W'hat  news  by  the  Telegraph?’  And  the 
Sriirits  are  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  that  you  have 
o|)ene<I  up  a  way  for  them  to  communicate  with  their  friends 
in  Earth-life.”  Nor  is  this  all.  The  angels  also  are,  it  seems, 
“  rejoicing  that  Humanity  shall  be  redeemed  from  their  low 
plane  of  Sensualism  to  a  higher  plane  of  Spiritualism.” 
This  process  of  redemption  is  at  present,  it  is  true,  only 
inchoiite.  It  will  be  comj)lete  when  every  one  is  the  possessor 
of  a  Spiritual  Telegraph  of  his  own.  This,  however,  need 
not  be  Jong,  as  the  price  of  a  Spiritual  Telegraph  “in  solid 
mahogany"  is  only  2/.  5s.,  while  a  less  highly  finished  instru¬ 
ment,  nnule  of  “  the  best  pine  deal,”  can  be  procured  for  the 
absurdly  small  sum  of  three  half-crowns. 

Mr.  Clement  Pine  himself  is  kind  enough  to  give  us  the 
liistory  of  his  life  in  his  own  words.  He  “  was  ushered  into 
the  world  without  nii}"  consultation  in  the  Borough  of  Bridg¬ 
water,”  and,  he  pathetically  adds,  “  without  any  choice  on  my 
part  as  to  place  or  iMU’enlage.”  His  early  life  appears  to 
have  been  com jaira lively  uneventful ;  but  at  last,  “after 
various  cousulUtions  on  the  subject,  a  young  lady  and  myself 
of  the  Morris  family,  named  Hester,  ventured  to  be  bound 
together  for  better  or  worse  till  death  us  did  part.”  The 
marriage  took  place  in  the  year  1855,  and  was  “solemnised” 
by  “Ci-abbe  the  poet.”  After  commencing  life  with  a 
“grocery  establishment”  in  Bridgwater,  the  happy  couple 
emigrated  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  here  Mr.  Pine  “  prepared 
an  article  for  the  local  paper  ”  which  ‘‘  ])leased  the  politicians 
so  well  ”  that  they  “  insisted  on  my  leaving  my  agricultural 

imrsuits  and  taking  the  editorial  department  of  the  paper.” 

t  is  to  be  presumeil  that  his  editorial  labours  enabled  Mr. 
Pine  to  realise  a  modest  fortune,  for  some  years  later  we  find 
him  back  again  in  his  native  country  and  “domiciled  with 
two  interesting  ladies.”  Having  abundance  of  leisure  time, 
he  now  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  Spiritualism,  and  after 
several  somewhat  unsatisfactory  experiments  wdth  a  three- 
legged  table,  conceived  the  idea  of  “  having  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  arranged  in  a  circle,  with  a  hand  attached  to  a 
moveable  spindle  in  the  centre,  which  the  communicating 
intelligence  could  move,  and  spell  out  words  and  sentences.” 
i'^uch  was  the  origin  of  the  Spiritual  Telegraph.  “  I  invested 
three  guineas  for  its  completion,”  Mr.  Pine  assures  us  ;  “  and 
the  communications  which  I  am  now  daily  receiving  surpass 
in  interest  the  imaginings  of  a  romance.”  A  considerable 
number  of  these  “  communications,”  including  more  especially 
the  matured  views  of  his  “honoured”  father,  John  Pine, 
senior,  on  Progression,  Capillary  Attraction,  Botany,  and  the 
Preces-sion  of  the  Equinoxes,  Mr.  Clement  Pine  has  put 
together  in  a  somewhat  bulky  pamphlet,  to  which  an  intro¬ 
duction  has  been  written  by  a  Spirit,  “  designated  ”  A.  B., 
who,  while  on  earth,  “  possessed  an  intellect  of  a  high  order.” 
In  Spirit-life  this  exceptional  intellect  has,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
-adly  deteriorated.  We  shall  find  in  Mr.  Pine’s  pamphlet, 
A.  B.  assures  us,  “an  infinite  variety  of  topics  treated  on.” 
The  promise  thus  held  out  is,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  fulfilled 
in  the^most  startling  manner.  It  seems  that  in  Spirit-land 
the  Spirits  “eat  and  drink  the  same  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  they  also  sleep  in  the  night.”  A  plant  grows  there 
in  wet  places,  “similar  to  the  ric*e  of  earth,  and  extremely 
liutritious.”  One  Spirit,  “  designated  ”  as  E.  M.,  “  likes  it  as 
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Telegraplij  of  course.  “  Thus  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty,” 
arirucs  A.  B.,  ‘^on  all  persons  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  this  mode  of  bestowing  comfort  to  their  friends  in  Spirit- 
life  that  may  need  their  assistance.  And  if  they  neglect  such 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing,  they  are  incurring  a  fearful  respon- 
gibility,  which  may  cause  them  ygars  of  misery  when  they 
enter  the  Spirit  Realm.”  Before  Mr.  Pine  thus  summarily 
consi^^ns  us  to  perdition  for  not  “  investing  in  ”  one  of  his 
machines,  he  ought,  in  common  humanity,  to  lower  the  price 
to  half-a-crown  :  2?.  5s.  is  a  large  sum,  even  for  “  a  solid 
mahogany  French-polished  instrument,”  unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Pine  *could  guarantee  that  “Lois,”  or  “S.  S.”  or  “  M.  W.” 
would  talk  on  it  for  at  least  an  hour  every  day.  With  a 
warranty  to  this  effect,  there  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  people 
who  would  give  any  money  for  the  machine.  But  we  cannot 
gay  that  we  should  envy  them  their  taste.  “S.  S.”is  little 
better  than  she  should  be,  the  views  of  “Lois”  are  distinctly 
<‘full  flavoured,”  and  a  very  little  indeed  of  “  M.  W.”  will  be 
found  to  go  a  very  long  way. 


whiskers  constantly.  He  must  contrive  to  be  in  debt,  thoucdi 
he  can  well  afford  to  live  extravagantly  without  owiug*^a 
tradesman  a  shilling.  He  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  Guards, 
but  he  must  be  familiar  with  guardsmen.  He  has  a  taste  for 
ballet-pictures  and  sets  up  for  an  epicure  in  eating.  He  is 
admired,  adored,  of  ladies,  but  he  would  scarce  think  it  worth 
the  trouble  to  throw  his  handkerchief  to  the  handsomest 
wonaan  in  England.  The  reader  may  be  here  alternately 
reminded  of  the  classic  pages  of  *  Pelham,’  and  let  us  say 
the  romantic  pages  of  “  Ouida  ”  and  Magee  Lawrence.  But 
Pelham  was  a  clever  dandy,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  the  completeness  and  finish  of  the  “swell”  than  to 
have  Coherent  ideas  and  thoughts.  He  should  possess  a 
perpetual  grand  disdain  for  the  meaning  of  copper  change 
and  other  bewildering  problems  of  existence.  He  should 
enjoy  and  exhibit  the  full  repose  of  a  cultivated  satisfaction 
with  himself.  Much  of  this  disposition  was  personified  in 
Lord  Dundreary,  who  rather  grows  fidgetty  and  curious 
through  the  pressure  from  without  brought  to  bear  on  him. 
His  ignorance  is  characteristic  and  true  to  the  life,  or 
rather  it  was  true  to  the  life.  His  puzzle-headedness 
was  correct  also,  though  of  course  exaggerated.  The 
flapping  of  his  hands  served  to  suggest  his  not  knowing 
how  to  use  his  arms ;  his  intellectual  imbecility,  a  few 
degrees  removed  from  the  fatuity  of  the  downright  idiot, 
was  rendered  comical  by  the  gleams  of  light  and  shrewd¬ 
ness  which  might  be  detected  in  it.  This  was  Mr.  Sothern’s 
Lord  Dundreary,  and  resemblances  to  the  original  would  not 
have  been  difficult  to  discover  when  Mr.  Sothern  first  offered 
himself  in  the  character.  At  present  this  Lord  Dundreary 
is  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  Mr.  Sothern’s  revival  has  almost 
a  ghastly  air  about  it.  Those  who  were  lads  and  school-boys 
when  Lord  Dundreary  was  the  rage  now  take  their  boxes  or 


DUNDREARY  REDIVIVUS. 

Mr.  Sothern  displays  great  courage  in  his  effort  to  revive  an 
interest  in  his  impersonation  of  Lord  Dundreary.  He  must 
entertain  a  strong  belief  in  the  dramatic  truth  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  and  be,  moreover,  convinced  that  it  offers  to  his 
audience  the  spectacle  of  an  enduring  and  abiding  type  and 
species.  He  seems  to  be  so  far  the  victim  of  a  credulity 
excusable  enough,  perhaps,  in  an  actor  of  limited  histrionic 
resources,  who  made  one  hit  in  his  career,  and  thinks  he  may 
go  on  repeating  it  indefinitely  with  equal  success.  Not  that 
Mr.  Sothern  has  not  ventured  to  play  other  parts  than  that  of 
the  stammering  dandy  with  whicn  his  name  is  so  closely  asso¬ 
ciated.  He  has  figured  fairly  and  reputably  in  various  plays, 
without,  however,  suggesting  a  higher  capacity  for  his  pro¬ 
fession  than  that  of  taking  pains,  and  so  oi  contriving  to  con¬ 
ceal  the  defects  of  a  hard  manner  and  an  unsympathetic  voice. 
But  in  Dundreary  he  is  quite  at  ease  and  at  home.  So  many 
years  ago  that  we  may  not  care  to  recall  the  exact  date,  Lord 
Dundreary  may  be  said  to  have  almost  literally  taken  the  town 
by  storm.  He  attracted  overflowing  houses  every  night ; 
shadows  of  the  great  original  appeared  at  music  halls,  and 
illustrated  the  backs  of  quadrille  compositions  for  the  piano. 
All  the  signs  and  tokens  of  an  enthusiastic  popularity  attended 
the  name  of  the  fictitious  nobleman  who  was  being  caricatured 
at  the  theatre.  Photographs  of  Dundreary  counting  his 
fingers  or  attitudinizing  in  his  dressing-gown  crowded  the 
windows  of  the  stationers’  shops ;  there  were  Dundreary 
ties  and  Dundreary  whiskers,  while  society  was  pestered  and 
afflicted  by  a  whole  race  of  imitative  boobies,  who  were  con¬ 
stantly  endeavouring  to  repeat  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
actor  with  the  most  intolerable  and  irritating  perseverance. 
But  Dundreary,  after  a  long  run,  had  his  day.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  play  in  which  he  formed  the  object  of 
central  interest  to  attract  by  its  own  intrinsic  merit, 
lu  fact,  it  was  a  stupid  play  from  the  first,  and  no 
subsequent  upholstering,  patching,  or  w’hat  sailors  would 
term  caulking,  could  make  anything  else  of  it.  Lord  Dun¬ 
dreary  was  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  it.  It  was  said  that 
Mr  Sothern  had  played  the  piece  so  often  that  his  head  was 
atfected  by  it.  The  details  of  the  phenomenal  consequences 
have  not  been,  however,  supplied  to  us.  Wheh  London  had 
euough  of  Lord  Dundreary  the  show  was  removed  to  the 
Jirovinces,  and  from  the  provinces,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  to 
the  autip^es,  where  the  humours  and  eccentricities  developed 
by  his  lordship  were  no  doubt  as  fully  relished  and  appre¬ 
ciated  as  they  were  in  the  Haymarket  or  in  Liverpool. 

When  Plancus  was  Consul  and  Mr.  Sothern  first  made  his 
appearance  as  Lord  Dundreary,  there  existed  in  the  social 
vorld,  the  club,  and  the  drawing-room  world  a  peculiar 
description  of  elegant  idler,  lounger,  and  ignoramus,  who 
used  ill  an  odiously  slang  phrase  to  be  recognised  as  “a  swell,” 
The  word,  we  rejoice  to  note,  is  losing  its  current  acceptance, 
aud  is  being  relegated  to  the  kitchen  and  the  stable.  At  the 
I  erio<i  to  which  we  refer,  however,  the  expression  not  only 
passed  muster  everywhere  in  conversation,  but  was  found  to 
pervade  books,  especially  novels.  A  good  deal  of  curiosity  was 
felt  about  the  sw’ell.  He  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
buck  and  the  dandy  of  a  previous  era.  IJe  retained  also  a 
few  of  the  points,  but  very  few,  of  the  beau.  In  his  own 
^yle  he  was  as  particular  as  any  of  these  about  his  dress. 
His  Coat  was  as  great  a  trouble  to  him  as  it  was  to  the  obso¬ 
lete  Sir  Poppling  Flutters.  His  collection  of  waistcoats 
(revelations  on  this  score  were  made  in  law  courts  during 
trials  at  which  infancy  was  pleaded  against  usury)  would  be 
^jmost  equal  to  Brummel’s  magazine  of  cravats.  He  let 
himself  into  fashionable  lodgings  with  gold  latch-keys.  It 
J'as  of  all  things  necessary  to  support  nis  pretensions  that 
•e  should  seem  indifferent  to  most  things  and  ignorant  of 
®'ery thing.  He  is  supposed  to  speak  little,  but  to  stroke  his 


when  Lord  Dundreary  was  the  rage  now  take  their  boxes 
stalls  at  the  Haymarket,  and  find  it  hard  indeed  to  discover 
in  the  play  before  them  the  fun  and  merriment  of  which  the 
tradition  at  least  has  not  yet  become  indistinct. 

The  fashion  of  dandyism  changes  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
It  is  not  merely  an  affair  of  hats  and  collars.  They  contribute 
to  show  the  alterations  which  have  occurred  in  uniform,  but 
that  is  all.  When  we  said  that  Dundreary  was  now  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo,  we  may  add  that  the  name  of  his  descendants  is 
legion.  The  fop  is  always  with  us.  Even  on  the  skirts  of 
the  jungle  we  have  our  personal  weaknesses  in  the  shape  of 
beads  and  scalps.  Vanity  is  not  confined  to  the  squaws  ;  the 
•warriors  are  not  averse  to  ornament  or  decoration.  But  the 
modem  fop  is  reserved  as  to  the  cut  and  fashion  of  his  gar¬ 
ments.  He  has  altogether  abandoned  the  barbaric  effort  to 
be  fascinating  by  hanging  a  proportion  of  his  wealth  upon  his 
person.  The  best  class  of  fop  affects  studiously  plain  colours 
and  easy  manners.  He  has  none  of  the  stiffness  of  his  Grandi- 
sonian  ancestors,  and  his  conduct  is  so  far  antithetical  to 
theirs  that  it  is  part  of  his  creed  to  impress  women  that  he 
has  a  contempt  for  them.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  indeed  past 
in  this  respect.  Formerly,  when  what  was  called  gallantry 
was  in  vogue,  a  gentleman  was  expected  to  help  or  wait  upon 
a  lady.  Now,  in  the  season,  the  countesses  find  it  difficult  to 
procure  eligibles  or  ineligibles  for  dancing  purposes.  The 
modern  fop  has  a  care  of  his  health,  after  a  certain  style. 
He  has  this  advantage  over  the  buck  of  the  Regency  or  the 
gay  roysterer  of  a  still  more  remote  time — that  he  drinks 
very  little,  and,  as  a  rule,  only  gambles  within  his  means. 
Last  season  there  were  a  dozen  ugly  gambling  scandals  at  the 
West-end  :  the  black  sheep  were  spotted,  and  named  from 
club  to  club,  but  amongst  the  lot  the  fops  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  The  latter-day  dandy  reads,  and  does  not 
encourage  or  patronise  the  pursuits  of  Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Sir 
Carnaby  Jenks.  He  is  thoroughly  cool,  selfish,  and  sensual. 
Sir  Barnes  Newcome  was  not  only  a  creation,  but  in  many 
particulars  a  prophecy.  London  this  moment  contains  scores 
of  Barnes  Newcomes.  We  are  partly  indebted  to  the  City 
for  this  golden  youth.  Neither  he  nor  his  companions  would 
comprehend  or  be  bored  by  Lord  Dundreary.  There  are 
probably  a  few  foolish  lords  extant,  but  they  are  always 
kept  in  hand  by  toads,  and  led  by  captains  who  occupy 
the  hours  of  poor  feather-wits  at  the  pigeon-trap,  the  billiard- 
table,  or  the  race  course.  Dundreary  would  have  but  a  meagre 
prospect  of  getting  on  comfortably  were  he  to  be  exposed  to 
the  solicitations  and  wiles  of  the  gentry  to  whom  we  refer. 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  modern  fop,  besides 
his  studied  impertinence  or  rudeness  to  ladies,  is  his  knowing¬ 
ness.  He  would  be  thought  anything  but  a  fool,  while  Dun¬ 
dreary,  on  the  contrary,  is  childish  and  silly  aJmost  to  the 
point  of  whimpering,  through  sheer  moral  debility.  Could 
not  Mr.  Sothern  try  his  powers  in  a  representation  of  a  dandy 
of  the  day  ?  Our  dramatists  are  not  equal  to  much  with¬ 
out  leaning  on  French  crutches,  but  they  might,  we  imagine, 
without  great  diflSculty,  patch  up  a  character  which  would 
be  representative  and  typical  of  the  native  foppishness  of  our 
time.  Whether  such  a  study  would  command  as  much  in¬ 
terest  or  attention  as  Lord  Dundreary  has  done  would  involve 
a  series  of  speculations  which  we  have  not  space  to  follow  up. 
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half  acre  to  fifteen  acres.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
these  proprietors  farm  their  own  land.  All  this  ig  bad 
enough,  but  worse  remains  to  be  told..  A  fine  property 
chiefly  of  arable  land,  with  a  little  meadow,  and  coverimi 
about  1,800  acres,  is  divided  according  to  the  most  detestable 
principles  of  Communism.  In  that  benighted  parish  the 
excellent  land  aforementioned  (capable,  in  the  hands  of  an 
intelligent  proprietor  and  three  or  four  tenants,  of  growing 
rich  crops),  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  last  of  which  con¬ 
sists  of  meadow.  The  first  class  consists  of  186  lots  of  about 
six  acres  each,  the  second  of  180  lots  of  two  acres  each  and 
the  third  of  192  lots  of  about  one-third  of  an  acre  each. 
The  meadows  are  cut  up  into  strips,  constituting  a  fourth 
class  of  lots.  Now  every  man  born  in  the  Commune  U 
entitled  to  one  of  these  lots,  according  to  seniority.  The 
oldest  inhabitant  gets  the  best  six  acres,  and  so  on  ;  as  men 
are  younger,  they  must  put  up  with  leas,  even  with  the  third 
of  an  acre.  It  takes,  in  that  place,  at  least  six  acres  to  keep 
a  family.  Could  there  be  a  more  ingenious  contrivance  than 
this  infinitely  small  partition  of  land  for  multiplying  paupers 
and  banishing  “  sweetness  and  light”  from  the  district?  The 
end  must  soon  come :  the  fungous  growth,  like  Jonah’s 
gourd,  could  but  have  a  short  life. 


At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  hero  of  the  letter  and  the 
proposal  has  had  a  sufficientlv  lengthy  innings,^  and  ought 
now  to  retire  with  whatever  honour  is  due  to  him.  Surely 
Mr.  Sothern,  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  cannot  be  suffering 
from  that  pathetic  short-sightedness  which  ref  uses  to  perceive 
what  every  one  else  can  see  plainly.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
be  told  that  Ijord  Dundreary  continues  to  draw.  As  long  as 
this  is  the  case  his  appearances  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
justified.  And  then  we  are  driven  to  muse  upon  that  trite 
text,  the  decline  of  the  drama.  In  two  theatres  dogs  and 
horses  are  employed  to  confer  excitement  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ings;  in  four  or  five  may  be  heard  burlesque  or  opera  bouffe, 
about  as  artistic  in  contrivance,  and  improving  in  suggestion, 
as  the  noble  old  English  pastime  of  maids  racing  in  their 
smocks  or  old  women  grinning  through  horse-collars.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  burlesque  the  only  difference  is  that  the  old 
women,  with  padded  legs,  grin  at  the  company  without  the 
horse-collars.  Where  is  there  respite  and  nepenthe  for  the 
lover  of  theatrical  diversion  P  If  he  has  a  taste  for  fossilised 
melodrama  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  it, 
but  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  enjoy  the  performance  of 
a  piece  which  reaches  back  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Buckstone’s 
youth.  Dundreary  remains  as  an  alternative.  Dundreary  is 
better  than  the  vulgarities  of  the  burlesque ;  but,  somehow, 
we  cannot  laugh  at  it  as  heartily  as  we  did  when  Mr.  Sothern 
was  fresh  to  his  wmrk,  though,  no  doubt,  he  leaves  now 
nothing  neglected  on  his  part  that  would  contribute  to  a 
repetition  of  that  series  of  successes  with  which  the  play  was 
for  so  long  a  period  identified. 


Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  “awful  example”  of  Viern- 
heim.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  complete  the  story  by  showing 
the  dreadful  results  of  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Nature.  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  laws  of  Nature  do 
not  seem  to  work  in  that  locality.  Instead  of  being  born  in  a 
night  to  perish  in  the  morning,  this  Commune  has  persisted, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  political  economy,  in  living  from 
time  immemorial.  The  memory  does  not  exist  that  can  recal 
how  it  was  begun.  Stranger  still,  instead  of  squalor  and 
destitution  visiting  these  economical  heretics,  they  have 
been  rewarded  for  their  vicious  conduct  with  comfort  and 
affluence.  Instead  of  being  bankrupt,  the  Commune,  as  a 
body  politic,  is  thriving.  It  is  considered  to  be  worth  about 
100,000/.,  and  receives  and  spends  annually,  without  the  aid 
of  taxes,* over  3,300/.  Out  of  this  sum  this  singular  people 
actually  spend  320/.  on  schools,  while  pauperism  costs  them 
less  than  160/.  per  annum.  This  ridiculous  inversion  of  the 
order  of  nature  ceases  to  excite  digust  when  we  remember 
that  it  is  only  among  Communists.  So  destitute  is  this  people 
of  the  most  approved  marks  of  civilisation,  that  if  you  ai^ 
them  whether  they  have  anv  able-bodied  paupers,  thej  would 
not  comprehend  the  drift  of  the  question.  If  anything  else 
were  wanted  to  prove  their  dulness  and  barbarism,  it  would 
be  a  circumstance  that  happened  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  The  Commune  learned  that  land  was  more  plen¬ 
tiful  and  cheap  in  America  than  in  Viemheim,  and  it 
borrowed  money  to  send  otf  100  families,  numbering  600 
souls,  to  America.  Now,  as  this  emigration  was  accomplished 
out  of  the  communal  funds,  one  stands  aghast  at  the  un¬ 
paralleled  contempt  for  economic  law ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
a  double  wrong  was  inflicted  on  the  Viernheim  capitahst ;  he 
was  made  to  pay  for  sending  labour  away,  and  so  obliged  to 
pay  more  for  what  remained  at  home.  Such  is  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  which  a  people  is  capable  when  they  once  sink  into 
the  slough  of  Communism. 

As,  however,  even  a  Commune  cannot  defy  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  it  is  impossible  to  give  to  every  one  of  1,0^ 
citizens  one  of  the  550  lots  into  which  the  common  land  is 
divided.  What,  then,  becomes  of  those  who  have  no  lot  ? 
Only  about  300  support  themselves  entirely  by  agriculture, 
and  there  are  about  300  agricultural  labourers.  Another 
singular  perversity  is  that  the  labourers  should  not  Iw  more 
numerous  than  the  farmers.  The  rest  of  the  population  are 
engaged  in  various  trades.  But  how  can  aOTicultural  labourers 
live  in  a  countrv  where  the  farmer  is  himself  a  labourer  ? 
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shocking  for  right-mkided  persons  even  to  contemplate  it. 
There  is  no  higher  or  ruling  class,  no  lower  or  squalid  class  ; 
all  are  nearly  on  a  dead  level.  If  Mr  Lowe  ever  looks  near 
the  place,  he  must  be  disgusted  to  find  that  all  the  mountains 
are  there  reduced  to  molehills,  and  that  there  is  not  even  a 
single  tower  of  wealth  upon  which  the  eye  can  rest  with 
satisfaction.  One  peculiarity  they  all  possess — it  is  an  insane 
craving  for  feather  beds  and  bolsters.  This  is  the  great 
article  on  which  the  competitive  passion  spends  its  force. 
These  communists,  like  all  other  human  beings,  have  a  craving 
for  distinction,  and  that  craving  takes  the  form  of  piling 
feather-bed  upon  feather-bed.  The  proudest  man  of  the 
place  is  the  victor  in  this  curious  race.  He  has  to  ascend  to 
hU  bed  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Further  than  this  the  human 
passion  for  gloiy  does  not  seem  to  go  in  the  peaceful  Commune 
of  Vieruheim ;  and  with  the  mention  of  this  absurd  object 
of  rivalry  we  may  conclude  our  notice  of  this  awful  warning 
^the  absurd,  communistic,  but  prosperous  Yiernheim. 


The  Editw  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

— — Q 

THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  SAFFI. 

Sir, — I  translate  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  and 
without  comment,  the  following  letter  from  the  venerable 
Aurelio  Saffi,  one  of  the  arrested  at  Villa  Ruffi,  which  I  find 
in  the  Gazzetta  di  Milano : — 

“  Prison  of  Perugia,  October  5th. 

“  Your  dear  letter  has  reached  me  this  time  without  hin¬ 
drance,  and  the  others  sent  with  it  have  been  forwarded  by 
the  Prosecutor-General  to  their  respective  addresses.  Thanks 
for  the  warm  sympathy  you  show  for  me.  Do  not  grieve  for 
the  condition  in  which  1  find  myself ;  the  material  annoyances 
of  the  prison  do  not  trouble  me,  nor  is  the  serenity  which 
comes  from  a  good  conscience  ever  wanting  to  me  in  the 
midst  of  them.  I  feel  the  injustice  of  this  infliction,  and  I 
regret  it,  not  so  much  for  myself  as  for  the  injury  done  to 
truth  and  the  most  sacred  guarantees  of  civilised  society. 
As  for  myself,  my  principles  and  the  acts  with  which  I  have 
endeavoured,  according  to  my  poor  abilities,  to  render  myself 
the  interpreter  of  the  public  ILfe,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
false  and  frivolous  accusations,  and  I  smile,  tranquil  and  with 
equanimity,  at  what  is  happening  to  me.  I  love  one  thing 
above  all  others,  one  holy  thing — the  country  {la  patriot 
which  God  has  riven  us,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  raise  to 
a  position  worthy  of  it  among  civilised  races ;  and  to  this, 
whether  in  prison  or  out  of  it,  shall  ever  be,  as  they  ever 
have  been,  directed  and  consecrated  the  thoughts  and 
the  affections  of  my  inmost  souL 

“  Dear  to  me  amid  the  trials  of  this  life  is  the  affection  of 
the  good,  and  I  feel  deeply  grateful  to  those  generous  spirits 
who,  without  distinction  of  party,  show  themselves  in  this 
ray  time  of  trouble  impartial  and  benevolent  towards  me. 
For  the  rest  I  care  not.  And,  as  for  my  private  life,  I  find  a 
holy  comfort  in  the  strong  and  devoted  affection  of  the 
spouse  who  shares  with  me  the  convictions  of  my  soul  and  the 
duties  of  our  domestic  and  social  existence,  and  in  our  dear 
children  whom  we  strive  to  bring  up  in  the  love  of  Italy  and  in 
the  worship  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble.  You  see,  then, 
that  even  in  adversity  I  am  not  without  the  help  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  that  I  should  do  wrong  in  lamenting  my  fortune. 
How  many  have  borne  with  unshaken  constancy  outrages 
and  sufferings  far  greater  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justice  ! 
This  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  and  is  not  worth  grieving 
over.  Rememl^r  me  kinaly  to  all  our  friends,  and  believe 
me  ever,  “  Very  affectionately  yours, 

«  A.  Saffi.” 

I  said  at  the  commencement  of  this  letter  that  I  translate 
it  without  comment,  but  I  cannot  help  adding,  this  is  the 
man  whom  Minghetti,  an  ex-Minister  of  the  Pope,  and 
Cantelli,  an  ex-official  of  the  Bourbon,  are  trying  to  torment. 

I  am,  &c.,  R  H.  Dtas. 


THE  CASE  OF  MB.  MEABE8. 

Sir, — Amid  the  strong  and  general  expression  of  adverse  feel- 
i^  displayed  by  the  English  and  Anglo-Indian  press  on  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Gerald  Meares,  it  is  consoling 
to  the  Indians  to  find  the  Examiner  and  another  weekly  paper 
expressing  emphatically  their  opinion  that  justice  must  be  up¬ 
held  under  all  circumstances,  whoever  may  be  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  Well  convinced  that  my  feeble  voice  can  hardly  reach 
the  ears  of  the  English  people,  when  they  hear  a  different 
account  from  their  own  countrymen,  I  venture,  with  some 
diffidence,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  case,  which  I  hope  you 
'^ill  allow  me  to  lay  before  your  readers.  This  simple  case  of 
a  man  being  imprisoned  for  committing  an  assault  on  another 


has  attracted  so  much  notice  that  many  of  the  influential  daily 
and  weekly  English  journals  have  thought  proper  to  publish 
leading  articles  on  the  subject,  mostly  adverse  to  the  Judges, 
and  Anglo-Indians  consider  their  “prestige”  damaged  and 
their  position  unsafe.  This  fact  itself  proves  how  rare 
it  is  for  a  memlter  of  the  “  privileged  class”  to  be  punished, 
though  every  one  frequently  hears  of  assaults  by  its 
members  on  helpless  Indians,  sometimes  causing  deaths, 
as  the  two  cases  reported  by  the  Calcutta  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  in  his  letter  published  last  week  testify, 
and  of  the  criminals  having  generally  escaped  scot-free,  and 
sometimes  incurred  a  small  fine.  The  English  people,  if  they 
were  less  indifferent  to  India,  would  often  note  such  instances 
in  the  Indian  papers.  Now,  because  for  onoe  an  Anglo- 
Indian  is  punished  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  his  evidence, 
together  with  that  of  three  other  Englishmen,  is  considered 
by  the  Judges  unreliable,  a  general  outcry  is  raised  to  warn 
all  people  of  the  perjuries  said  to  be  committed  by  Indians, 
and  to  ensure  to  Anglo-Indians  a  greater  security  against 
false  charges.  No  one  with  a  toleriu>le  amount  of  common 
sense  would  raise  such  a  ciy,  when  it  is  known  that  justice' 
in  criminal  cases,  involving  British-born  subjects,  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  their  own  countrymen ;  and  that  it  is  a  too  auda¬ 
cious  act,  and  far  too  expensive  for  a  poor  Indian  to 
prosecute  one  of  the  class  which  holds  the  destinies  of  India, 
and  whose  will  is  supreme  law.  How  can  Englishmen  think 
of  securing  to  a  class  exceptional  rights  when  they,  above  all, 
recognise  the  equality  of  all  persons  in  the  eye  of  the  law  f 
You  very  properly  remark  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  on 
such  a  case  as  the  one  at  hand  without  knowing  the  truthful¬ 
ness  of  the  evidence  on  either  side.  There  are,  no  doubt,  persons 
to  be  found  about  a  good  many  Courts  in  India,  as  I  believe 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  found  in  other  countries,  who  would 
sell  their  evidence  and  speak  falsehood  without  any  scruple  ; 
but  is  it  because  such  persons  may  now  and  then  be  found 
that  haughty  and  rude  Anglo-Indians  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  a  privileged  class  should  be 
instituted  which  no  free  and  civilised  community  should 
allow  to  exist  ?  Is  it  because  Anglo-Indians  are  your  own 
countrymen  and  therefore  command  your  sympathies,  while 
poor  Indians  can  neither  dare  to  offer  any  criticism  to,  nor 
receive  a  patient  and  impartial  hearing  irom  their  rulers, 
that  English  newspapers  and  their  correspondents  should 
abuse  them  of  committing  perjuries  and  of  not  being  patriotic, 
and  should  conclude  that  tliey  are  unworthy  of  equality  with 
Englishmen  ?  What  more  do  they  want  ?  Englishmen  have 
full  power  to  do  what  they  like  with  and  in  India,  to  act  or 
not  according  to  their  responsibilities,  to  levy  any  amount  of 
taxes  and  frame  any  laws  without  even  consulting  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  affected  by  them,  and  to  listen  or 
not  what  the  Indians  have  to  say.  Will  they,  while  enjoy¬ 
ing  such  absolute  power,  deny  to  the  Indians  the  justice  which 
is  the  acknowledged  right  of  all,  and  on  which  England  pro¬ 
fesses  to  found  her  Empire  in  India  ?  It  is  said  that  the 
Indians  can  only  grumble.  Those  who  are  aware  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Hindus  know  how  they  endure  any 
amount  of  oppression  with  patience,  believing  that  their  gods 
will  send  better  days.  Is  it  more  advisable  to  exasperate 
even  the  calm  Hindu,  and  wish  him  to  rise  in  rebellion,  than 
to  lend  him  a  hearing  on  matters  for  which  he  grumbles  ? 

I  am,  &C.,  *  A  Benoali. 

October  20,  1874. 


POETRY. 

— O  — 

villanelle. 

When  I  first  saw  your  eyes, 

You  were  then  but  a  child  : 

Time  changes.  Time  tries. 

You  were  pure  from  disguise  ; 

O  the  deeps  undefiled. 

When  I  first  saw  your  eyes  I 

Now  your  hand  is  a  prize. 

Now  your  heart  is  beguiled  ; 

Time  changes.  Time  tries. 

You  have  learned  to  despise. 

Not  as  now  had  you  smiled. 

When  I  first  saw  your  eyes. 

You  are  cold,  you  are  wise ; 

Yet  you  were  but  a  child 
When  I  first  saw  your  eyes. 

Time  changes,  Time  tries ! 

Austin  Dobson. 


/ 
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one,  who  does  not  avert  his  eyes  from  it,  is  their  perfect 
and  absolute  recklessness.”  Nature  impales  men,  Ueaki 
them  as  if  on  the  wheel,  casts  them  to  be  devouied  by  wild 
beasts,  bums  them  to  death,  crushes  them  with  stonw  like 
the  first  Christian  martyr,  starves  them  with  hunger,  freezes 
them  with  cold,  poisons  them  by  the  quick  or  slow  venom 
of  her  exhalations,  and  has  hundreds  of  other  hideous 
deaths  in  reserve,  such  as  the  ingenious  cruelty  of  a  Nabis 
or  a  Domitian  never  surpassed.”  “Nature  has  Noyades 
more  fatal  than  those  of  Carrier;  her  explosions  of  fii® 
damp  are  as  destructive  as  human  artillery ;  her  plagne  and 
cholera  far  surpass  the  poison  cups  of  the  Borgias.”  This 
fine  passage  of  declamation  has  been  quot^  in  most 
of  the  daily  papers,  and  must  be  already  familiar  to  our 
readers.  As  a  polemic  against  the  maxim  NoUuTani  seqiU^ 
it  is  unanswerable — provided  the  word  Nature  is  tied  down 
to  a  rigid  definition.  K  the  doctrine  that  man  ought  to 
follow  Nature  is  taken  to  mean  that  “man  ought  to 
the  spontaneous  course  of  things  the  model  of  his  voluntaiy 
actions,”  then  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  “  the  courae 
of  natural  phenomena  being  replete  with  everything  which 
when  committed  by  human  beings  is  most  worthy  of  abhor* 
rence,  any  one  who  endeavoured  in  his  actions  to  imitate  the 
natural  course  of  things  would  be  universally  seen  and 
acknowledged  to  be  the  wickedest  of  men.”  But  hfr. 
Mill’s  dialectic  has  here  something  of  the  fault  of  Plato’s. 
He  attempts  to  give  a  rigid  precise  definite  significa¬ 
tion  to  a  word  used  in  a  loose  popular  way.  When  men 
say  that  we  ought  to  follow  Nature,  they  really  mean  in 
the  main  that  we  should  be  guided  by  experience;  they 
have  in  view  some  case  in  which  the  provisions  of  Nature 
have  thrived,  and  their  meaning  is  that  we  should  obeerve 
the  same  conditions.  Granted  that  the  maxim  is  loose  and 
unscientific,  yet  dialectic  only  beats  the  air,  as  Plato’s 
disputants  often  did,  when  it  endeavours  to  combat  propo¬ 
sitions  so  variable  and  shifting  in  their  signification.  Ap^ 
from  that,  orthodoxy  need  not  fear  Mr.  Mill’s  attack  on 
Nature :  it  freely  admits  that  we  are  all  “  by  nature  ”  des¬ 
perately  wicked. 

But  if  Mr.  Mill’s  essay  on  “  Nature  ”  is  rather  a  barren 
intellectual  exercise  as  regards  the  assailed  maxim  Natnram 
sequi,  it  deals  incidentally  with  another  question,  and 
announces  substantially  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Mill 
in  his  essay  on  “  Theism.”  Before  proceeding  to  that» 
however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the  character  of  the 
second  essay,  “  On  the  Utility  of  Religion.”  This  essay  also 
IS  written  from  the  moral  stand-point,  and  is  in  fact  an 
expansion  and  independent  treatment  of  one  of  the  issues 
raised  in  the  third  chapter  of  Utilitarianism,”  that 
entitled,  “  Of  the  Utimate  Sanction  of  the  Principle  of 
•Utility.”  Mr.  Mill  there  states  the  external  sanctions  of 
morality,  and  says  that  “  they  are  the  hope  of  favour  and 
the  fear  of  displeasure  from  our  fellow-creatures  or  from 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  along  with  whatever  we  may 
have  of  S3Tnpathy  or  affection  for  them,  or  of  love  and  awe 
of  Him,  inclining  us  to  do  his  will  independently  of  selfish 
consequences.”  In  this  essay,  then,  he  discusses  as  a 
detached  thesis  the  relative  power  of  these  sanctions : 

It  is  time  to  consider,  more  impartially  and  therefore  more 
deliberately  than  is  usually  done,  whether  all  this  straining  to  prop 
up  beliefs  which  require  so  great  an  expense  of  intellectual  toil  aa 
ingenuity  to  keep  them  standing,  yields  any  sufficient  return  m 
human  well  being  ;  and  whether  that  end  would  not  be  bettor  sarr 
by  a  frank  recognition  that  certain  subjects  are  inaccessible  to  w 
faculties,  and  by  the  application  of  the  same  mental  powers  to 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  those  other  sources  of  virtue  an 
happiness  which  stand  in  no  need  of  the  support  or  sanction 
supernatural  beliefs  and  inducements. 

On  the  whole  Mr.  Mill  is  inclined  to  beUeve  that  tte 
force  of  authority,  education,  and  public  opinion  are 
cient  to  keep  the  human  race  from  retrogradmg  with 
any  supernatural  sanction ; — 

The  “  new  commandment  to  love  one  another ;  ” 
that  the  greatest  are  those  who  serve,  not  who  are  served  by  o  ^ 
the  reverence  for  the  weak  and  humble,  which  is  the  founds  i 
chivalry,  they  and  not  the  strong  being  pointed  out  as  bsviPg^  ^ 
first  place  in  God’s  regard,  and  the  first  claim  on  their  reUow  * 
the  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  that  of  .  •  _ 
is  without  sin  let  him  throw  the  first  stone ;  ”  the  pr^pt  ^ 
as  we  would  bo  done  by ;  and  such  other  noble  moralities 
be  found,  mixed  with  some  poetical  exaggerations,  and  wme  ^ 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  objec , 
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Three  on  Religion.  Nature^  the  Utilitg  of  Religion^  and 
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Ever  since  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Mill  had  left 
behind  him  certain  essays  on  the  evidences  of  religion, 
their  publication  has  been  waited  for  with  the  greatest 
curiosity  and  impatience.  The  popular  opinion  had  been 
that  Mr.  Mill  belonged  to  a  “  school  ”  of  thought  which 
held  to  atheism  as  a  demonstrable  proposition ;  and  the 
curiosity  about  these  essays  was  increased  by  the  vague 
rumour  that  Mr.  Mill  haid  abandoned  this  position,  had 
made  certain  concessions  to  orthodox  religion,  and  was 
much  more  of  a  Deist  than  the  common  belief  had  supposed. 
This  being  the  main  subject  of  interest  in  these  essays,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  we  must  endeavour  to  help  our 
readers  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  exact  position  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Mill,  and  the  relation  he  occupies  to  other 
advanced  thinkers  who  have  lately  given  their  opinions 
to  the  world.  It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  dates  of 
the  essays,  seeing  that,  as  Miss  Taylor  informs  us  in  the 
preface,  they  were  written  at  considerable  intervals  of  time, 
and  without  any  intention  of  forming  a  consecutive  series. 
There  is  a  distinct  difference  of  aim  as  well  as  an  interval 
of  time  between  the  two  first  essays,  those  on  “  Nature  ” 
and  the  “  Utility  of  Religion,”  and  the  last,  on  “  Theism.” 
Mr.  Mill  wrote  the  two  first  after  the  publication  of  his 
‘Political  Economy,’  and  between  the  years  1850  and  1858, 
when  his  mind  was  busied  with  searching  into  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  morality.  By  a  natural  transition  he  had  passed 
from  Political  Economy '  to  Ethics ;  and  these  two  essays 
are  essentially  parts  of  the  same  inquiry  to  which  his 
“  Utilitarianism  ”  and  his  “Liberty  ”  addressed  themselves. 
It  was  at  a  much  later  period,  as  late  as  between  the  years 
18G8  and  1870,  that  he  proceeded  to  consider  thoroughly 
and  systematically  the  intellectual  basis  of  religion.  Some 
will  say  that  the  order  of  his  studies  should  have  been 
inverted.  But  that  is  not  to  our  present  purpose ;  we 
have  to  do  with  the  fruits  of  his  thought  as  they  stand. 

The  first  essay  is  considerably  less  important  than  the 
others,  possessing,  in  the  main,  the  importance  of  an 
extremely  subtle  and  trenchant  piece  of  dialectic,  and  not 
much  more.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  object  of  it 
is  very  generally  misapprehended.  It  has,  in  fact,  been 
already  misapprehended  in  the  remarks  of  the  daily  press. 
The  reason  is  that  readers,  in  spite  of  Miss  Taylor’s  caution, 
will  not  be  prevented  from  looking  upon  the  essays  as  a 
connected  series  on  the  momentous  questions  of  religion ; 
and  we  venture  to  think  that,  to  guard  further  against  this 
mistake,  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  make  the  title  of 
the  book  ‘  Essays  on  Morality  and  Religion.’  For  this  essay 
was  written  when  the  question  of  morality  was  uppermost 
in  Mr.  Mill’s  mind,  and  it  is  written  in  the  main  from  the 
moral  point  of  view.  Viewed  as  concerned  with  the 
evidences  of  religion,  it  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  circuitous 
repetition  of  the  argument  against  Deity  founded  on  the 
existence  of  evil ;  whereas  it  is  really  a  dialectic  on  the 
validity  of  the  moral  maxim  Naturam  sequi,  a  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  we  ought  to  make  Nature  the  rule  of 
our  conduct.  The  key  to  the  character  of  the  essay  is  found 
in  Mr.  Mill’s  regret  that  Plato  did  not  write  a  dialogue 
concerning  Nature.  He  discusses  the  various  meanings  of 
Nature,  fixes  upon  that  which  is  most  probably  employed 
in  the  maxim  that  we  should  take  Nature  as  a  guide  and 
exemplar,  and  proceeds  to  impeach  the  worth  of  Nature  in 
that  capacity. 

For  however  offensive  the  proposition  may  appear  to  many 
religious  persons,  they  should  be  willing  to  look  in  the  face  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  order  of  nature,  in  so  far  as  unmodified  by 
man,  is  such  as  no  being,  whose  attributes  are  justice  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  would  have  made,  with  the  intention  that  bis  rational  creatures 
should  follow  it  as  an  example.  If  made  only  by  such  a  Being,  and 
not  partly  by  beings  of  very  different  qualities,  it  could  only  be  as 
a  designedly  imperfect  work,  which  man,  in  bis  limited  sphere,  is  to 
exercise  justice  and  benevolence  in  amending 

The  impeachment  of  Nature  is  conducted  in  language  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  Plato,  though  it  is  more,  perhaps,  in 
the  manner  of  Lucretius.  “  Next  to  the  greatness  of  these 
cosmic  forces,  the  quality  which  most  forcibly  strikes  every 
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•ntbentio  sayings  of  Jesus  of  Nnzareth ;  these  are  surely  in  sufficient 
harmony  with  the  intellect  and  feelings  of  every  good  man  or 
woman,  to  be  in  no  danger  of  being  let  go,  after  having  been  once 
acknowledged  as  the  creed  of  the  best  and  foremost  portion  of  our 
species. 

In  this  view  lie  will  probably  receive  tbe  support  of  those 
men  of  the  world  who  are  never  tired  of  sneering  at  Mr. 
Mill’s  closet  education,  and  who  know  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  not  one  in  a  hundred  actions  in  this  world  are  per¬ 
formed  with  a  conscious  reference  to  pain  or  pleasure  in  the 
next.  But  this,  as  Mr.  Mill  says,  is  “  the  vulgarest  part  ” 
of  the  utility  of  religion.  ‘‘The  value  of  religion  as  a 
supplement  to  human  laws,  a  more  cunning  sort  of  police, 
an  auxiliary  to  the  thief-catcher  and  the  hangman,  is  not 
that  part  of  its  claims  which  the  more  high-minded  of  its 
votaries  are  fondest  of  insisting  on.” 

In  considering  the  value  of  religion  to  the  individual, 
Mr.  Mill’s  inquiry  travels  beyond  morality  in  the  sense  of 
mere  good  behaviour ;  and,  as  in  parts  of  his  first  essay, 
anticipates  the  conclusions  reached  from  the  intellectual 
side  in  his  essay  on  “Theism.”  His  statements  on  this 
point  have  surprised  those  who  put  the  most  unpopular 
interpretation  upon  the  silence  of  his  “  school  ”  in  the 
matter.  “  So  long,”  he  says, — 

So  long  as  human  life  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  human  aspirations, 
BO  long  there  will  be  a  craving  for  higher  things,  which  finds  its  most 
obvious  satisfaction  in  religion.  So  long  as  earthly  life  is  full  of 
sufferings,  so  long  there  will  be  need  of  consolations,  which  tbe  hope 
of  heaven  affords  to  the  selfish,  the  love  of  God  to  the  tender  and 
grateful. 

But  while  Mr.  Mill  holds  that  “  the  value  of  religion  to 
the  individual,  both  in  the  past  and  present,  as  a  source  of 
personal  satisfaction  and  of  elevated  feelings,  is  not  to  be 
disputed,”  he  does  not  abandon  his  right  to  consider  whether 
“  in  order  to  obtain  this  good  it  is  necessary  to  travel  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit ;  or  whether 
the  idealisation  of  our  earthly  life,  the  cultivation  of  a  high 
conception  of  what  it  may  be  made,  is  not  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  poetry,  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  religion, 
equally  fitted  to  exalt  the  feelings,  and  (with  the  same  aid 
from  education)  still  better  calculated  to  ennoble  the  conduct, 
than  any  belief  respecting  the  unseen  powers.”  In  order  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry  he  defines  the  essence  of  a  religion  as 
being  “  the  strong  and  earnest  direction  of  the  emotions  and 
desires  towards  an  ideal  object,  recognised  as  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  as  rightfully  paramount  over  all  selfish 
objects  of  desire.”  This  condition,  beholds,  “is  fulfilled  by 
the  religion  of  humanity  in  as  eminent  a  degree  and  in  as 
high  a  sense  as  by  the  supernatural  religions,  even  in  their 
best  manifestations,  and  far  more  so  than  in  any  of  the 
others.”  Referring  to  the  ardour  and  strength  to  which  the 
love  of  country  has  attained  imder  favourable  circumstances, 
and  its  power  as  a  principle  of  action,  Mr.  Mill  goes  on  to 
say 

If,  then,  persons  could  be  trained,  as  we  see  they  were,  not  only  to 
believe  in  theory  that  the  good  of  their  country  was  an  object  to 
which  all  others  ought  to  yield,  but  to  feel  this  practically  as  the 
grand  duty  of  life,  so  also  may  they  be  made  to  feel  the  same  absolute 
obligation  towards  the  universal  good.  A  morality  grounded  on  large 
and  wise  views  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  neither  sacrificing  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  aggregate  nor  the  aggregate  to  the  individual,  but  giving 
to  duty  on  the  one  band  and  to  freedom  and  spontaneity  on  the  other 
their  proper  province,  would  derive  its  power  in  the  superior  natures 
from  symp-ithy  and  benevolence  and  the  passion  for  ideal  excellence : 
in  the  inferior,  from  the  same  feelings  cultivated  up  to  the  measure 
of  their  capacity,  with  tbe  superadded  force  of  shame.  This  exalted 
morality  would  not  depend  for  its  ascendancy  on  any  hope  of  reward ; 
but  tbe  reward  which  might  be  looked  for,  and  the  thought  of  which 
would  be  a  consolation  in  suffering,  and  a  support  in  moments  of 
weakness,  would  not  be  a  problematical  future  existence,  but  the 
approbation,  in  this,  of  those  whom  we  respect,  and  ideally  of  all 
those,  dead  or  living,  whom  wo  admire  or  venerate.  For,  the  thought 
that  our  dead  parents  or  friends  would  have  approved  our  conduct  is 
•  scarcely  less  powerful  motive  than  the  knowledge  that  our  living 
ones  do  approve  it :  and  the  idea  that  Socrates, ♦or  Howard,  or  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  Antoninus,  or  Christ,  would  have  sympathised  with  us,  or 
that  we  are  attempting  to  do  our  part  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  did 
theirs,  has  operated  on  the  very  best  minds,  as  a  strong  incentive  to 
set  up  to  their  highest  feelings  and  convictions. 

The  weak  point  in  this  passage  is  the  supposition  that  man 
could  be  deliberately  trained  to  cherish  such  feelings.  But 
d  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Power  which  worketh  for 
-  J^ghteousness  in  this  world  has  trained  men  to  whom  this 
love  of  universal  good  has  been  a  cogent  religion  ;  and  all 


must  admit  that  it  is  a  religion  which  does  not  fall  short 
in  nobility  and  unselfishness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  essay  on  ‘  Theism  ’  is  the  one 
that  will  receive  most  attention,  but  it  contains  no  surprise 
for  those  who  have  carefully  read  its  predecessors.  There 
is  no  change  of  opinion  or  of  feeling  traceable  in  it ;  the 
difference  is  due  entirely  to  the  different  side  from  which 
the  subject  is  approached.  The  relation  of  the  essays  is 
stated  with  the  utmost  precision  by  Miss  Taylor  in  her  in¬ 
troductory  notice; — “It  is  apparent  that  his  manner  of 
thinking  had  undergone  no  substantial  change.  Whatever 
discrepancies,  therefore,  may  seem  to  remain  after  a  really 
careful  comparison  between  different  passages,  may  be  set 
down  either  to  the  fact  that  the  last  Essay  had  not  under¬ 
gone  many  revisions,  which  it  was  the  Author’s  habit  to 
make  peculiarly  searching  and  thorough  ;  or  to  that  differ¬ 
ence  of  tone,  and  of  apparent  estimate  of  the  relative 
weight  of  different  considerations,  which  results  from 
taking  a  wider  view  and  including  a  larger  number  of 
considerations  in  the  estimate  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
than  in  dealing  with  parts  of  it  only.”  We  find  implied 
and  incidentally  stated  in  the  Essays  on  Nature  and  the 
Utility  of  Religion,  the  same  doctrine  with  which  Mr.  Mill 
sums  up  his  investigation  of  Theism.  That  doctrine  is, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  against  the  existence  of  a  power¬ 
ful,  wise,  and  benevolent  Author  of  the  existing  order  of 
the  universe  :  the  evidence,  though  it  does  not  amount  to 
proof  either  way,  is  consistent  with  that  supposition.  The 
good  that  is  in  the  world,  and  the  marks  of  intelligent 
design  may  be  taken  to  imply  an  intelligent  designer. 
But  in  all  three  Essays  Mr.  Mill  expresses  the  same  opinion 
that,  to  his  mind,  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  Being  who  is  at  once  all-powerful  and 
benevolent.  The  existence  of  evil  is,  to  his  mind,  incom¬ 
patible  with  omnipotent  benevolence.  This  is  how  he 
states  it  in  ‘  Theism  ’ ; — 

The  indications  given  by  such  evidence  as  there  is,  points  to  the 
creation,  not  indeed  of  the  universe,  but  of  the  present  order  of  it 
by  an  Intelligent  Mind,  whose  power  over  the  materials  was  not  abso¬ 
lute,  whose  love  for  his  creatures  was  not  his  sole  actuating  induce¬ 
ment,  but  who  nevertheless  desired  their  good.  The  notion  of  a 
providential  government  by  an  omnipotent  ^ing  for  the  good  of  his 
creatures  must  be  entirely  dismissed. 

The  expression  in  his  Essay  on  ‘  Nature '  is  substantially 
the  same : — 

Tbe  only  admissible  moral  theory  of  Oreation  is  that  the  Principle 
of  Good  cannot  at  once  and  altogether  subdue  tbe  powers  of  evil, 
either  physical  or  moral ;  could  not  place  mankind  in  a  world  free 
from  the  necessity  of  an  incessant  struggle  with  the  maleficent 
powers,  or  make  them  always  victorious  in  that  struggle,  but  could 
and  did  make  them  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fight  with  vigour  and 
with  progressively  increasing  success.  Of  all  the  religious  explana¬ 
tions  of  tbe  order  of  nature,  this  alone  is  neither  contradictory  to 
itself,  nor  to  tbe  facts  for  which  it  attempts  to  account.  According 
to  it,  man’s  duty  would  consist,  not  in  simply  taking  care  of  bis  own 
interests  by  obeying  irresistible  power,  but  in  standing  forward  a  not 
ineffectual  auxiliary  to  a  Being  of  perfect  beneficence ;  a  faith  which 
seems  much  better  adapted  for  nerving  him  to  exertion  than  a  vague 
and  inconsistent  reliance  on  an  Author  of  Good  who  is  supposed  to  be 
also  tbe  author  of  evil. 

In  tbe  Essay  on  ‘Utility,*  he  repeats  the  same  view 
of  the  creed  that  seems  to  him  to  be  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence,  and  urges  the  same  conviction  of  its  ennobling 
infiuence : — 

One  only  form  of  belief  in  the  supernatural — one  only  theory 
respecting  the  origin  and  government  of  the  universe— stands  wholly 
clear  both  of  intellectual  contradiction  and  of  moral  obliquity.  It  is 
that  which,  resigning  irrevocably  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  creator, 
regards  Nature  and  Life  not  as  the  expression  throughout  of  the 
moral  character  and  purpose  of  the  Deity,  but  as  the  product  of  a 
struggle  between  contriving  goodness  and  an  intractable  material,  as 
was  believed  by  Plato,  or  a  Principle  of  Evil,  as  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Manicbeans.  A  creed  like  this,  which  I  have  known  to  bo  de¬ 
voutly  held  by  at  least  one  cultivated  and  couMientious  person  of  our 
own  day,  allows  it  to  be  believed  that  all  the  mass  of  evil  which  exists 
was  undesigned  by,  and  exists  not  by  the  appointment  of,  but  in  spite 
of  the  Being  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  worship.  A  virtuous  human 
being  assumes  in  this  theory  tbe  exalted  character  of  a  fellow-labourer 
with  the  Highest,  a  fellow-combatant  in  the  great  strife ;  contributing 
his  little,  which  by  the  aggregation  of  many  like  himself  becomes 
much,  towards  that  progressive  ascendancy,  and  ultimately  complete 
triumph  of  good  over  evil,  which  history  points  to,  and  which  this 
doctrine  teaches  us  to  regard  as  planned  by  the  Being  to  whom  we 
owe  all  the  benevolent  contrivance  wo  behold  in  Nature.  ^  Against 
the  moral  tendency  of  this  creed  no  possible  objection  can  lie  :  it  can 
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prodace  on  whoever  can  aucceed  in  believing  it,  no  other  than  an 
ennobling  effect. 

In  a  well-known  passage  in  Mr.  Mill’s  Essay  on  "Liberty’ 
he  draws  a  broad  distinction  between  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Christ  and  the  doctrines  afterwards  declared  in 
his  name  by  professed  followers ;  and  we  have  already 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Essay  on  the  "Utility  of 
Religion,’  in  which  the  same  reverence  for  the  great 
Founder  of  Christianity  shines  through.  The  doctrine  of 
a  great  and  good  Being,  something  less  than  Almighty, 
which  Mr.  MHl  enounces  as  his  conception  of  a  rational 
creed,  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  this  reverence ; 
and  in  the  Essay  on  "  Theism '  a  still  warmer  homage  is 
oflfered ; — 

Above  all,  the  moat  valaable  part  of  the  effect  on  the  character 
which  Gbristianity  baa  produced  by  bolding  up  in  a  Divine  Person  a 
standard  of  excellence  and  a  model  for  imitation,  is  available  even  to 
the  absolute  unbeliever  and  can  never  more  be  lost  to  humanity. 
For  it  is  Christ,  rather  than  God,  whom  Christianity  has  held  up  to 
believers  as  the  pattern  of  perfection  for  humanity.  It  is  the  God 
Incarnate,  more  than  the  God  of  the  Jews  or  of  Nature,  who,  being 
idealised  has  taken  so  great  and  salutary  a  hold  on  the  modern  mind. 
And  whatever  else  may  be  taken  away  from  us  by  rational  criticism, 
Christ  is  still  left;  a  unique  figure,  not  more  unlike  all  bis  pre¬ 
cursors  than  all  his  followers,  even  those  who  had  the  direct  benefit 
of  his  personal  teaching.  .  .  .  About  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus 
there  is  a  stamp  of  personal  originality  combined  with  profundity  of 
insight,  which  if  we  abandon  the  idle  expectation  of  finding  scientific 
precision  where  something  very  different  was  aimed  at,  must  place 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  even  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have 
no  belitf  in  his  inspiration,  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  men  of 
snblime  genius  of  whom  our  species  can  boast.  When  this  pre¬ 
eminent  genius  is  combined  with  the  qualities  of  probably  the 
greatest  moral  reformer,  and  martyr  to  that  mission,  who  ever 
existed  upon  earth,  religion  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a  bad  choice 
in  pitching  on  this  man  as  the  Ideal  representative  and  guide  of 
humanity  ;  nor,  even  now,  would  it  be  easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever, 
to  find  a  better  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract 
into  the  concrete,  than  to  endeavour  so  to  live  that  Christ  would 
approve  our  life.  When  to  this  we  add  that,  to  the  conception  of  the 
rational  sceptic,  it  remains  a  possibility  that  Christ  actually  was 
what  he  supposed  himself  to  be — not  God,  for  he  never  made  the 
smallest  pretension  to  that  character,  and  would  probably  have 
thought  such  a  pretension  as  blasphemous  as  it  seemed  to  the  mon 
who  condemned  him — but  a  man  charged  with  a  special,  express 
and  unique  commission  from  God  to  load  mankind  to  truth  and 
virtue ;  we  may  well  conclude  that  the  influences  of  religion  on  the 
character  which  will  remain  after  rational  criticism  has  done  its 
utmost  against  the  evidences  of  religion,  are  well  worth  preserving, 
and  that  what  they  lack  in  direct  strength,  as  compared  with  those 
of  a  firmer  belief,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater  truth 
and  rectitude  of  the  morality  they  sanction. 

There  are  many  interesting  points  of  comparison  between 
Mr.  Mill’s  Essays  and  Strauss’s  book  on  "The  Old  Faith  and 
the  New,’  which  deals,  to  a  largo  extent,  with  the  same 
questions.  But  by  far  the  most  instructiyo  parallel  to  Mr. 
Mill’s  work  is  found  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  "Literature 
and  Dogma.’  The  great  distinction  of  all  three  thinkers  is 
that  their  aims  are  much  more  constructive  than  destruc¬ 
tive  ;  their  object  is  to  supply  a  new  basis  of  faith  and 
hopeful  good  deeds,  in  room  of  faiths  that  have  lost  their 
hold  upon  a  minority  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  decreasing 
in  numbers.  But  between  our  two  English  thinkers  the 
agreement  is  so  close  that,  underneath  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  of  presentation,  their  schemes  are  fundamentally 
identical  as  principles  of  action.  In  "  An  Eternal,  not  our¬ 
selves,  that  makes  for  righteousness,’  Mr.  Arnold  offers  to 
the  wavering  sceptic  substantially  the  same  resolution  of 
his  doubts  that  Mr.  Mill  offers  in  these  Essays,  when  he 
arrays  evidence  in  support  of  the  existence  of  a  mighty 
World-power,  hampered  by  insufficient  and  refractory 
materials,  but,  on  the  whole,  working  with  a  benevolent 
regard  for  sentient  creatures.  True,  Mr.  Mill  does  not  find 
in  the  evidence  grounds  for  being  assured  of  the  eternity 
of  this  Power ;  and  Mr.  Arnold,  concerned  only  to  place 
the  Bible  as  a  means  of  salvation  upon  the  most  unassail¬ 
able  basis,  conducts  his  argument  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness  cannot  be  proved 
to  bo  a  thinking  and  feeling  Personality.  But  both 
encourage  the  doubter  to  believe  that  there  is  a  Power  in 
the  Universe  working  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  both 
exhort  him  to  enrol  himself  in  the  service  of  this  Power. 
Part  of  Mr.  Mill’s  concluding  chapter  is  really  an  eloquent 
prose  version  of  a  thought  to  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  given 
expression  in  noble  verse.  The  following  sonnet  might  fitly 
stand  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Mill’s  "  Essays  on  Religion — 


THE  BETTER  PART. 

Long  fed  on  boandlens  hopes,  0  race  of  man 
How  angrily  thou  spurn’st  all  simpler  fare!* 

“  Christ,”  some  one  says,  “  was  human  as  we  are. 
No  judge  eyes  us  from  Heaven,  our  sin  to  scan. 

We  live  no  more,  when  we  have  done  our  span.” _ 

“  Well,  then,  for  Christ,”  thou  answerest,  “who  can 
From  sin,  which  Heaven  records  not,  why  forbear? 
Live  we  like  brutes  our  life  without  a  plan  I  ” 

So  answerest  thou  ;  but  why  not  rather  say  : 

“  Hath  man  no  second  life  PiVcA  thi»  one  high  ! 
Sits  there  no  judge  in  Heaven,  our  sin  to  see  ?— . 

More  strictly^  then,  the  inward  judge  obey  / 

Was  Christ  a  man  like  us  ? — AM  let  us  try 
If  vie  theUf  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he  V* 


A  SPANISH  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Los  Bandos  de  Verona,  Montescosy  Capeletes.  By  Francisco  de  Rojas 
y  Zorrilla.  Englished  by  F  W.  Cosens.  Printed  at  the  Chia^W 
Press  for  Private  Distribution. 

The  novel  of  Bandello  that  supplied  Shakspere  with  the 
outline  of  his  great  erotic  masterpiece,  was  imitated  in 
various  forms  in  several  European  languages.  Obviously  it 
is  only  those  imitations  which  preceded  Shakspere’s,  and 
which  therefore  may  be  conjectured  to  have  exercised  more 
or  less  tangible  infiuence  on  his  conception  of  the  stoiy, 
which  are  of  any  vital  interest  to  students  of  literature. 
Arthur  Brooke’s  remarkably  fine  poem,  "The  Tragical 
History  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,’  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  since  he  adapted  Bandello’s  story  in  a  way  that  made 
the  plot  more  striking  and  the  range  of  incidents  more 
concise,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  ""  only  begetter  ”  of 
that  ensuing  tragedy  which  was  to  set  English  romantic 
poetry,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  head  of  modem  literature. 
Arthur  Brooke  was  one  of  those  interesting  men  who 
anticipate  the  movements  of  genius  without  possessing 
it,  and  who  mark  the  outermost  rim  of  the  penumbra  that 
coming  world-poets  cast  before  them.  William  Paynter, 
too.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  clerk  of  the  armoury,  printed  a 
prose  version  of  the  story  in  the  "  Palace  of  Pleasure  ’  in 
1567,  which,  unfortunately,  is  a  monument  of  incapacity. 
But  Brooke’s  poem,  written  in  the  curious  metre  of  alternate 
twelves  and  fourteens  which  was  just  coming  into  vogue 
then,  in  1562,  is  really  a  very  remarkable  work,  being  not 
only  picturesque  and  musical  to  a  degree  very  rare  ip 
English  verse  of  the  time,  but  containing  also  the  germs 
of  several  of  the  best  secondary  characters  in  Shakspere’s 
tragedy,  such  as  Mercutio  and  the  Nurse.  It  was  not 
every  poet  in  that  day  who  had  the  command  of  langm^ 
so  pure  and  fervent  as  Brooke’s,  especially  in  those  passages 
where  the  rapturous  praise  of  beauty  is  the  theme ;  Bomeus 
is  thus  described : — 

He  in  her  sight  did  seem  to  pass  the  rest  as  far 

As  Phoebus’  shiniug  beams  do  pass  the  brightness  of  a  star, 

and  the  comic  passages  have  the  merit,  unusual  at  that 
dreary  time,  of  being  genuinely  humorous. 

The  Spanish  dramatic  version,  of  which  Mr.  Cosens  has 
translated  passages  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  possesses  none 
of  this  intrinsic  value.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  merely  as  the 
collateral  exercise  of  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  who  evidenUy 
thought  independently  of  English  views  of  the  story.  Eojas 
is  a  later  poet  than  Shakspere.  Bom  in  1605,  he  was 
younger  even  than  Calderon,  and  accordingly  belonged  to  the 
decadence  of  the  great  school  of  Spanish  poely.  Had  he 
been  bora  an  Englishman  he  would  have  been  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Milton,  and  therefore  too  late  to  participate  at  ^ 
in  the  splendours  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  It  is  cmly 
to  say  that  Mr.  Cosens  frankly  concedes  the  want  of  import¬ 
ance  of  "  Los  Bandos  de  Verona’  in  the  history  of  literature, 
in  the  face  of  the  prominence  given  to  it  by  certain  German 
critics.  It  has  simply  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  wor 
of  secondary  genius,  written  independently  of  a  contempor^ 
masterpiece  on  the  same  subject.  In  other  words,  ‘Los 
Bandos  de  Verona’  is  important  by  the  side  of  ‘ 
and  Juliet,’  only  in  the  same  way  that  the  "  Knight  of  o 
Burning  Pestle’  is  important  by  the  side  of  ‘  Don  Quixo  e^ 
Mr.  Cosens,  whose  verse  is  irregular,  but  usually  terse  an 
graceful,  has  threaded  his  beads  of  quotation  on  a  string  o 
analytical  commentary. 
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The  first  act  opens  much  later  on  in  the  story  than  The  sentiment  of  the  play  will  be  seen  to  be  tame  and 
Shakspere’s  does.  There  is  a  confidential  interview  going  mildly  romantic,  and  both  in  its  serious  and  comic  passages 
on  between  Julia  Capulet  and  Elena,  the  sister  of  Romeo.  *Los  Bandos  de  Verona’  appears  to  come  nearer  to 
Elena  is  married  to  Count  Paris,  who  scarcely  appears  as  a  Massinger’s  tragi-comedies  in  style  than  to  any  other 
lover  in  the  piece.  Julia  recounts  the  manner  in  which  she  English  dramatic  w’ork.  The  little  volume  is  exquisitely 
first  became  acquainted  with  Romeo ;  during  one  of  the  printed,  and  adorned  with  an  original  drawing  by  Mr.  Du 
raids  made  by  the  rival  factions  upon  the  property  of  each  Maurier.  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 

other,  Romeo,  bent  on  revenge,  burst  into  Julia’s  private 

apartment,  and  stabbed  a  servant  before  her  eyes ;  perceiving  ^ 

Julia,  he  seized  her  roughly  by  the  wrist :  SAMUEL  LOVER. 

And  face  to  face  we  for  an  instant  gaze,  [The  Life  of  Samuel  Lover,  R.H.A.  By  Bavle  Bernard.  In  Two 

Mine  eyes  wide-open  and  red-rimmed  with  grief,  Volumes.  Kinir  and  Co. 

He  looks  abashed,  and  stands  irresolute,  t  i  j  i-  r  •  .  . 

.  Then,  bowing  lowly,  starts  like  stricken  deer,  1^®  discourse  on  “the  use  and  limit  of  the  imagination 

And  leaves  me  trembling  and  in  tears.  in  science,”  Professor  Tyndall  enunciates  the  proposition 

Nothing  is  said  by  the  Spanish  poet  of  Romeo’s  first  love  f^^at  our  “sky-matter,”  the  particles  on  whose  presence  the 
for  the  fair  Rosaline,  but  Julia  goes  on  to  say  how  the  &zure  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  is  asserted  to  depend, 
acquaintance,  so  rudely  begun,  developed  into  something  niight  not  impossibly  be  all  contained  within  a  lady  s,  or 
very  passionate  and  tender,  and  she  gives  a  brief  account  of  ©ven  a  gentleman  s  portmanteau.  A  statement  which  has 
the  nightly  visits  to  her  latticed  window-bars,  which  Shak-  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  department  of  imagination 
spere  opened  out  in  those  scenes  in  Capulet’s  garden,  where  rather  than  that  of  science  receives  illustration,  if  not 
the  very  verse  seems  to  linger,  tottering  with  magical  music,  countenance,  from  the  phenomena  of  biographical  literature, 
and  where  the  large-hearted  emotion  of  the  lovers,  the  song  is  utterly  impossible  to  define  on  how  slender  a  substra- 
of  the  nightingales,  the  glow,  of  the  moonlight,  and  the  of  materials  an  imposing  fabric  of  biography  may  be 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  unite  in  creating  a  perfect  fairy-land  reared ;  all  we  can  affirm  is  that  limits  to  human  ingenuity 
of  passion.  In  the  Spanish  play,  Julia  proceeds  to  confess  fbis  direction,  like  limits  to  Polar  enterprise,  exist,  and 
that  Romeo  has  won  her  heart  away,  that  all  the  city  of  her  have  not  been  discovered.  It  has  been  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard’s 
soul  lies  defenceless  before  him,  and  that  she  trembles  at  destiny  to  unintentionally  extend  them.  This  able  and  diligent 
her  own  folly  while  she  clings  to  the  pleasure  it  brings  her.  gentleman  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  ranked  with  the  herd 
While  she  is  telling  all  this  to  Elena,  Romeo  and  his  servant  bookmakers  ;  no  one  is  more  capable  of  telling  a  story 
enter,  unannounced,  and  the  scene  that  follows  is  full  of  well,  if  he  has  any  story  ^  tell,  and  of  making  an  ex- 
genuine  feeling.  Julia,  with  the  terrified  doubt  of  a  loving  cellent  use  of  materials,  if  he  has  any  materials  to 
woman  who  is  conscious  of  having  held  her  heart  out  in  use.  He  must  have  undertaken  his  thankless  task  under 
her  hand,  conjures  Romeo  not  to  betray  or  to  forget  her,  ^  total  misconception  of  the  resources  at  his  command, 
especially  the  latter.  She  would  rather  be  hated  than  for-  The  misapprehension,  it  must^  be  owned,  was  natural, 
gotten.  The  group  are  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  old  Poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  painter,  etcher,  composer, 
Capulet  and  Andres,  and  the  several  persons  hide  in  three  ^  be  justly  terms  Lover— surely  here  should  be  matter 
different  closets,  leaving  Julia  to  entertain  the  new  comers.  six  biographies.  Alas !  the  one  thing  ^  neeiRul  is 
She  refuses  Andres,  of  course,  and  old  Capulet,  enraged  at  still  wanting,  the  thing  without  which  criticism  is  con¬ 
ker  refusal,  which  he  suspects  to  be  owing  to  Romeo,  ceivable,  but  not  biography.  Lover  has  left  absolutely 
threatens  to  kill  the  latter.  Romeo  is  discovered,  the  men  personal  record  of  himself  whatsoever.  There  are  no 
begin  to  fight,  the  women  shriek,  and  partisans  of  the  two  journals,  no  letters,  no  anecdotes  even,  no  faintest  impres- 
houses  rush  in.  The  curtain  goes  down  upon  a  free  fight.  sions  of  his  personality  on  the  memory  of  any  surviving 
In  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  Romeo  discusses  with  acquaintance.  Such  an  absolute  dearth  of  information  is 
his  servant,  Graciano,  the  comic  man  of  the  piece,  his  plan  surely  unparalleled  in  the  instance  of  any  modem  personage 
for  elopement  with  Julia.  Then  follows  a  scene  of  some  ^ong  and  prominently  before  the  world  in  more  than  one 
ingenuity  between  Julia  and  old  Capulet,  in  which  her  department  of  art.  The^  tuneful  minstrel  is  literally  vox  et 
father  first  offers  to  marry  her  to  Count  Paris,  and,  on  her  prceterea  nihil ;  you  might  as  well  write  the  life  of  a 
objecting  to  him  as  already  married,  to  Andres.  Julia  musical-box.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Bernard,  we  must  give  his 
endeavours  to  be  as  discreet  as  possible,  but  her  irritation  own  account  of  his  unforeseen  perplexities 
and  indignation  get  the  better  of  her  judgment,  and  she  I  certainly  thought  that,  with  his  fervid  temperament  and  strong 
says  boldly  that  she  loves  Romeo,  and  hiTn  only.  Old  personal  attachments,  he  must  have  been  a  great  letter-writer  in  his 

Capulet  raves  and  nmts  and  at  last  puts  down  on  tie  table 

a  dagger  and  a  phial  of  poison,  giving  her  her  choice  of  public  would  like  to  know— but  in  all  this,  it  seems,  I  was 
these  two  instruments  of  death.  She  chooses  the  poison,  mistaken.  After  much  inquiry  in  various  directions,  and  on  both 
empties  the  phial,  and  falls  down  apparently  dead.  Old  sides  of  the  Channel,  I  could  not  find  be  had  left  behind  him  any 

cap^t.  for  fear  Eonreo  should  avenge" Julia’s  death,  hurries 

er  l^y  by  night  into  a  vault  in  the  church  of  San  Carlos,  ^^e  most  eminent  of  their  survivors — Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  Harrison 
tlraciano  watches  hino  and  tells  his  master.  Andres  and  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Charles  Lever,  and  many  others— I  could  obtain  no  aid 
bis  servant  Otavio  now  come  on  the  scene;  the  latter  ex-  in  this  particular.  The  only  letters  in  the  hands  of  his  family  were  a 
nlaim'rvv. 1-  j  xi.  ■  XX  f  xV  !.•  1  „x  few  addressed  to  friends  in  Ireland,  and  others  written  to  his  children 

phmmg  that  he  purchased  the.contents  of  the  phial  at  old  Americ-ind  of  those,  whenevor  pnwticable, 

'^apulet  s  desire,  but,  doubtmg  foul  play,  he  had  them  pre-  j  only  too  happy  to  avail  myself. 

pared  not  as  deadly  poison,  but  only  as  a  sleeping  potion  ;  Such  literary  reserve  on  the  part  of  an  ardent,  sympathetic  man 
they  hide  in  the  church.  Romeo  also  comes  there,  apostro-  1®  certainly  something  remarkable,  and  could  scarcely  be  credited, 
nhiai'n^  xi,,.  •  1  xi  X  i?  •  xi  n  xi,  1  but  that  it  seems  he  was  equally  reticent  at  home— his  daughter,  in 

phrases  that  faintly  recall  the  mIc-  of  him,  wying  he  wa.  “little  given  to  telking  of 

rated  rhapsodies  of  the  fifth  act  of  “Romeo  and  Juhet.  himself,*’  and  that  even  she  “knew  but  little  of  bis  history,  save  in 
bhe  wakes  ;  he  bears  her  out,  but  at  the  door,  in  the  dark-  the  period  when  she  was  near  him.’* 

^1638,  the  two  parties  become  disorganised,  Julia  ^ing  seized  by  Letters,  however,  were  not  my  only  loss.  I  could  not  find  that  he 
Andr-«  anri  _ -1  XV.,.  A V.  J  had  left  behind  him— with  one  slight  exception  only— any  papers  or 


Graciano  watches  him  and  tells  his  master.  Andres  and 
bis  servant  Otavio  now  come  on  the  scene;  the  latter  ex¬ 
plaining  that  he  purchased  the^contents  of  the  phial  at  old 
Capulet’s  desire,  but,  doubtmg  foul  play,  he  had  them  pre¬ 
pared  not  as  deadly  poison,  but  only  as  a  sleeping  potion ; 
they  hide  in  the  church.  Romeo  also  comes  there,  apostro¬ 
phising  the  corpse  in  phrases  that  faintly  recall  the  cele¬ 
brated  rhapsodies  of  the  fifth  act  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet.” 
She  wakes  ;  he  bears  her  out,  but  at  the  door,  in  the  dark- 
the  two  parties  become  disorganised,  Julia  being  seized  by 
Andres,  anrl  FIIahq  id  o1cl/^  iT»  fViA  ViATnrr  f'lflJJ'nAd 


and  Elena,  who  is  also  in  the  chuich,  being  clasped  ™ 

*omeo  8  breast  in  mistake  for  Julia.  thing  anecdotal  or  critical  in  respect  to  his  labours,  literary  or 

Ibe  third  and  final  act  is  wholly  un-Shaksperian  in  artistic _ any  details  of  his  contemporaries,  or  recollections  of  society. 

character.  It  is  a  piece  of  romanticism  in  the  manner  of  His  journals,  which  were  not  commenced  till  1838,  ^re  simply  com- 
Victor  1  j  •  XT.  1.1  j  1.  j  nm...  nosed  till  he  reaches  America,  of  domestic  memoraada.  It  was  only 

®  “““  bloodshed.  The  hj,  th.t  he  thought  of  writing  his 

Triers  impersonate  ghosts,  wander  in  the  green-wood,  reminiscences— and  these  are  limited,  unhappily,  to  the  brief  period 
‘^hnek  and  wail,  and  do  a  great  deal  of  aimless  fighting  of  his  childhood.  But  for  this  attempt  he  would  seem  to  have  felt 
““i  intriguing.  After  much  parley.  Old  Capulet  at  last  that  the  best  story  of  his  life  was  comprised  in  his  produotions,  and 
““sents  to  the  marriage  of  Borneo  ind  Julia,  Iveiybody  is  ‘l«y. 

o^given  all  round,  and  the  ingenious  Don  Francisco  Rojas  Had  Mr,  Bernard  arrived  at  the  same  sound  conclusion 
P?P®  of  his  prompter’s  box  and  asks  the  audience  for  he  would  have  saved  himself  much  trouble,  and  his  readers 
plaudits  in  person.  no  small  disappointment. 
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The  biography  is  here  nevertheless,  a  substantial  fact  in 
348  pages.  How  has  Mr.  Bernard  come  so  near  exploding 
the  thesis — Ex  nihilo  nihil?  Ingeniously,  as  he  was 
sure  to  do.  Perceiving  that  although  “  the  magazine 
sketch,”  another  sketch  which  enlarges  on  the  former,” 
^‘an  interesting  fragment,”  and  domestic  memoranda” 
might,  by  a  stretch  of  charity,  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
foundation  for  my  labours,  they  indubitably  required  con¬ 
siderable  addition  and  connection,”  he  has  argued  that 
these  might  be  supplied  by  “one  who  was  tolerably 
familiar  with  Lover’s  history,  and  had  some  little  sympathy 
with  the  leading  arts  that  he  professed.”  The  former 
qualification  would  be  incontestable  if  it  existed,  but  we 
cannot  discover  that  Mr.  Bernard’s  personal  knowledge  of 
Lover  has  imprinted  a  single  trait  of  character  on  his 
recollection,  or  helped  him  to  one  fact  of  any  consequence, 
not  comprised  in  the  meagre  sources  of  information 
enumerated  above.  The  “  sympathy  with  the  arts  Lover 
professed  ”  is  his  mainstay :  its  genuineness  is  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  it  would  be  an  endowment  highly  to  the 
purpose  if  it  promoted  a  really  critical  interpretation 
of  Lover’s  artistic  performances.  Unfortunately  the  thing 
is  impracticable,  and  not  by  Mr.  Bernard’s  fault.  Lover’s 
paintings  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  miniature  por¬ 
traits,  his  musical  compositions  are  unintelligible  apart 
from  the  pianoforte,  his  novels  are  very  inferior  specimens  of 
the  Charles  O’Malley  school.  His  claims  as  a  song-writer 
are  really  .considerable,  but  the  very  ease  and  simplicity  of 
his  pieces  prohibits  detailed  criticism.  Nothing  more  can 
be  said  of  them  than  that  they  are  thoroughly  Irish,  racy 
of  a  generous  soil,  rich  in  sprightly  humour,  elegant  and 
unaffected  in  expression,  pathetic  on  occasion,  and  rippling 
with  spontaneous  melody.  Mr.  Bernard’s  S3mpathy  accord¬ 
ingly  finds  vent  in  collateral  disquisitions,  meritorious  in 
themselves,  but  a  poor  apology  for  the  missing  biography. 
Thus  in  treating  of  Lover  as  a  novelist  he  devotes  forty- 
six  pages  to  an  able  criticism  on  the  characteristics  of  Irish 
fiction  in  general  against  eight  to  his  unfortunate  hero, 
whose  existence  we  have  meanwhile  utterly  forgotten, 
and  whose  resuscitation  occasions  more  surprise  than  plea¬ 
sure.  But  the  triumph  of  the  biographer’s  method  is 
reserved  for  his  account  of  Lover’s  visit  to  America.  “  My 
lamented  friend,”  he  says  in  effect,  “was,  by  reason  of  his 
keen  observation  and  genial  humour,  of  all  men  best 
qualified  to  give  you,  gentle  reader,  an  entertaining  and 
accurate  account  of  the  United  States.  My  lamented 
friend  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  has,  in  fact,  told 
us  nothing,  except  that  he  was  there.  Never  mind  that. 
I  have  been  there  too,  and  am,  thank  Heaven,  of  a  more  com¬ 
municative  disposition.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  address 
you  in  his  stead,  and  try  to  fancy  that  it  is  my  biography 
you  are  reading.  I  think  you  will  not  suffer  by  the 
exchange.”  We  think  so  too,  and  approvingly  inscribe 
Mr.  Bernard’s  name  on  the  list  of  those  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  friends. 

All  that  is  worth  telling  of  Lover’s  life  may  be  told  in  the 
briefest  possible  compass.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
stockbroker,  and  was  bom  in  1797.  His  artistic  tastes  led 
him  to  abandon  the  parental  office  at  an  early  age,  and 
courageously  throw  himself  on  the  world.  After  three  years, 
presumably  of  struggle,  but  of  which  nobody  knows  any- 
tliing,  he  achieved  a  position  as  a  miniature  painter.  His 
culminating  performance  in  this  line  was  a  celebrated  minia¬ 
ture  of  Paganini.  He  had  a  chance  of  painting  the  Princess 
Victoria,  but  was  prevented  by  unexplained  circumstances 
from  leaving  Ireland.  Had  he  obtained  the  commission 
Mr.  Barnard  thinks  her  Majesty  would  have  had  a  Lover 
for  her  miniature  painter  instead  of  a  Jlayter.  He  did  sub¬ 
sequently  remove  to  England,  and  continued  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  driven  by  failing  eye-sight  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  photography  to  rely  on  his  literary  and  musical 
talents,  of  whose  existence  he  had  long  been  conscious.  He 
wrote  novels,  farces,  and,  above  all,  the  songs  which  have 
rendered  him  a  genuine  though  humble  benefactor  to  the 
Irish  Parnassus  and  the  English  drawing-room.  The  faculty 
of  easy  lyrical  composition  is  one  which  ambition  should  iiot 
disdain,  being  one  which  ambition  cannot  acquire.  With 
it  Lover  combined  a  talent  for  singing  and  recitation,  which 
after  a  while  induced  him  to  appeal  directly  to  the  public. 


The  success  of  his  entertainments  prompted  his  trip  to 
America,  which  seems  to  have  been  also  successful,  and  his 
circumstances  were  subsequently  further  improved  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  well-earned  pension.  Declining  health  led 
him  to  retire  to  Jersey,  where  he  died  in  1868.  These  par¬ 
ticulars  literally  comprise  all  that  we  know,  all  that  Mr. 
Bernard  knows,  and  probably  all  that  is  worth  knowing. 

It  would  have  afforded  us  sincere  pleasure  to  have  been 
able  to  add  that  the  second  volume,  consisting  of  miscella¬ 
neous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  atoned  for  the  emptiness  of 
the  biography.  These  are,  however,  just  of  a  piece  with  it. 
There  is  certainly  no  harm  in  them,  for  there  is  nothing  at 
all.  The  prose  sketches  were  mostly  written  as  introduc¬ 
tions  to  the  songs  in  the  author’s  Irish  entertainments,  and 
he  would  probably  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  any 
one  thought  them  worthy  of  preservation.  The  verses,  for 
whatever  they  may  have  been  intended,  are  only  adapted  for 
albums.  Mr.  Bernard  mentions  a  series  of  paroiffies  on 
modem  poets,  published  under  a  pseudon}rm,  as  jetix  d' esprit 
of  unusual  merit.  He  objurgates  the  editors  who  have 
failed  to  reprint  them,  but  does  not  reprint  them  himself. 

The  failure  of  the  book,  however,  is  plainly  due  to  the 
impracticable  nature  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Bernard  has  done 
more  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  of  him. 
His  transparent  good  faith  disarms  censure,  and  reconciles 
us  to  what,  in  a  less  candid  writer,  must  have  been 
denounced  as  a  singularly  audacious  piece  of  book-making. 


LAVELEYE  ON  PEIMITIVE  PROPERTY. 

On  Property  and  its  Primitive  Forms.  (^De  la  PropHiti  et  de  ses  Forma 
Primitives').  Par  Emile  de  Laveleye.  Librairie  Germer  Baillim. 
Paris.  1874. 

There  is  no  problem  which  presents  greater  difficulties  to 
the  politician  than  how  to  reconcile  popular  forms  of 
government  and  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  great 
inequality  of  ownership  of  property  which  practically 
divides  society  into  two  hostile  classes,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  And,  unfortunately,  the  more  States  tend  to  their 
inevitable  destiny, — republican  forms  of  government, — ^the 
more  does  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  appear  to  widen. 
M.  de  Laveleye  tmly  says  of  modem  Constitutional  States, 
“we  thought  we  had  only  to  resolve  the  difficulties  of 
political  order ;  but,  behold,  the  social  question  confronts 
us  with  all  its  perplexing  demands  and  undisguisable  risks.” 
How  then  is  social  order  to  be  maintained  ? 

In  the  work  before  us,  M.  de  Laveleye  endeavours  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  solution  of  this  problem.  He  is  satisfied,  and  every 
reader  of  his  book  must  become  so  too,  that  in  our  modem 
theory  of  *  property’  there  lurks  a  monstrous  fallacy — the 
notion  that  ownership  of  land  means  “exclusive,  personal, 
and  hereditary”  dominion  over  it,  that  at  least  is  a 
comparatively  late  invention.  Rights  in  respect  of  land 
were  not  originally  conceded,  and  cannot  be  now  held  to  be 
conceded,  only  in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  guaranteeing  to  him  the  monopoly  of  the  fruits 
thereof.  There  is  also  the  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  land, 
which  is,  that  it  shall  be  dealt  with  to  the  advantage  of  the 
nation.  In  short  the  collective  interest  still  is  paramount— 
there  is  no  exclusiveness  of  right. 

The  author  shows  that  universally  throughout  the  world 
in  the  primitive  stages  of  civilisation  land  was  held  i» 
common.  That  this  historical  condition  of  property  w 
both  natural  and  rational  is  the  next  step  in  his  argumen  , 
and  he  points  out  with  telling  force,  that  as  in  the  Swiss 
allmenils  and  the  Russian  mirs,  which  exist  at  the  presen 
day,  it  not  only  has  continued  to  exist,  but  is  in  harmony 
with  certain  forms  of  self-government  and  a  quieting  elemen 
in  relation  thereto.  If,  therefore,  argues  the  author  m 
his  concluding  chapter,  the  present  theory  of  property^ 
which  we  in  fact  have  adopted  from  the  Roman  law,  w 
both  contrary  to  natural  law  and  to  the  instincts 
necessities  of  democracies,  we  shall  only  save  our  insti  u 
tions  from  the  dangers  which  threaten  them  by 
our  laws  of  property  and  by  conforming  to  the  ear 
principles,  namely  by  establishing  a  community  of 
based  on  a  social  organisation  (organisatuyn  sociwx) 
property.  i 

It  will  be  seen  that  M.  de  Laveleye  goes  far  beyou 
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the  views  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  contented 
himself  with  the  humbler  proposal  of  an  organisation  of 
some  mode  of  collective  property  concurrently  with 
individual  property.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting 
features  of  this  work  that  the  rough  draft  of  it  which 
appeared  in  three  numbers  of  the  Revue  des  Deux- 
Uondes  drew  from  Mr  Mill  the  following  letter  (printed  in 
*  the  preface),  vrherein  he  sets  forth  his  views  as  above 
explained : — 

Avignon,  le  17  Novembre,  18^2. 

Cher  Monsieur, — J’ai  lu  vos  articles  dans  la  *  Revue  des  Deux- 
Mondes,’  du  1*'  Juillet,  1*'  aoiit  et  !•'  Septembre.  Votre  esquisse 
<le  riiistoire  de  la  propriety  territoriale,  et  votre  description  des 
differentes  formes  que  cette  institution  k  revalues  k  diffcrcntes 
epoques  et  dont  la  plupart  se  conservent  eucore  dans  quelque 
cndroit,  me  serablent  trks  propres  au  but  que  vous  avez  en  vue, 
et  que  je  poursuis  aussi  depuis  long-temps,  celui  de  faire  voir  que 
la  propri^te  n'est  pas  chose  fixe,  mais  une  institution  multiforme, 
qui  a  subi  de  grandes  modifications  et  qui  est  susceptible  d'en 
subir  de  nouvelles  avec  grand  avantage.  Vos  trois  articles  appel- 
lent  et  font  ddsirer  un  quatrikme,  qui  traiterait  de  I’application 
pratique  de  cette  le9on  k  la  society  actuelle.  C’est  ce  qu’on 
trouvera  sans  doute  dans  votre  livre. 

Quant  k  I’institution  des  Allmend$y  du  moins  comme  elle  existe 
k  present,  vous  en  avez  si  peu  dit  dans  vos  articles  que  je  ne  la 
connais  jusqu’  ici  que  par  votre  lettre.  II  fandrait  en  avoir  bien 
^tadi6  reparation  pour  dtre  en  etat  de  juger  de  son  applicability 
k  I’Angleterre.  Mais  je  ne  crois  pas  que  Ton  puisse  nier  que  les 
reforms  a  faire  dans  I’institution  de  la  propriety  consistent  surtout 
k  organiser  quelque  mode  de  propriety  collective,  en  concurrence 
avec  la  propriety  individuelle  :  reste  le  problem  de  la  manikre  de 
g^rer  cette  propriyty  collective,  et  I’on  ne  pent  trouver  le  meilleure 
maniere  qu’en  essayant  de  celles  qui  se  prysentent :  peut-Stre 
roeme  est-il  k  desirer  que  plusieurs  de  ces  modes  existent  en¬ 
semble,  afin  d’obtenir  les  avantages  de  chacun,  et  d’en  compenser 
les  avantages.  II  me  semble  done,  qu’  k  titre  d’expdrience  le 
syst^me  des  Allmends,  constituy  de  la  manidre  que  vous  proposez, 
ponrrait  Stre  mis  en  pratique  en  Angleterre  avec  avantage. 
Jusqu’  ici  les  hommes  politiques  de  la  classe  ouvriere  anglaise  ne 
se  sont  pus  port^s  vers  une  pareille  solution  de  la  question  ;  ils 
pryfbrent  que  la  propriyty  collective  soit  affermyc,  soit  k  des 
cultivateurs  capitalistes,  soit  k  des  associations  co-opyratives  de 
travailleurs.  Ce  dernier  mode  a  essayy  avec  succ^s,  et  il 
jouit  dyjk  d’une  certain  favour.  La  petite  propriyty,  au  contraire, 
n’a  gukre  de  partisans  que  quelques  economistes  et  quelques 
philanthropes  :  la  classe  ouvrilre  parait  la  repousser,  comme  une 
manikre  de  multiplier  le  nombre  de  ceux  qui  seraient  interessys 
k  s’opposer  k  une  nouvelle  institution  de  la  propriyte  territoriale. 
Fared  reproche  ne  peut  gukre  s’adresser  au  systkme  des  Allmends, 
et  j’espkre  que  ce  systkme  sera  pleinement  expose  et  discuty  dans 
votre  volume. 

Je  vois  avec  plasir  que  vous  prenez  un  peu  I’habitude  d’yerire 
pour  I’Angleterre.  Vous  y  trouverez  un  public  beaucoup  mieux 
prypary  qu’  autrefois  pour  profiter  de  ce  que  vous  avez  k  lui  dire, 
et  un  penseur  beige  est  dans  une  position  de  haute  impartiality  k 
regard  des  choses  du  continent  d’Europe,  qui  le  rend  particn- 
lihrement  propre  k  en  donner  de  saines  appryciations  k  des 
lecteurs  qui  sont  souvent  ryduits  k  croire  sur  parole. 

Agryez,  cher  Monsieur,  I’expression  de  ma  haute  considyration 
et  de  ma  sincere  amitic,  J.  S.  Mill. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  de  Laveleye  has  not  treated 
of  ‘the  practical  application  of  his  theory  to  existent 
society.’  He  proves  beyond  all  doubt  the  value  of  the 
‘'collective  element”  in  property  rights  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  seems  to  fail  to  see  the  concurrent  value  of  the  individual 
element,  without  which  the  motive  to  work  would  be  small 
indeed,— civilisation  would  decay,  the  arts  and  sciences 
parish,  and  philosophers  themselves  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  if  he  chooses,  could  give 
some  instructive  information  on  this  subject,  as  he  has  had 
practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  theory  of  com¬ 
munity  of  property  mider  the  most  favourable  circumstances  in 
the  other  hemisphere.  Our  author’s  friend,  M.  Francois  Huet, 
philosophically  dreamt  of  a  future  in  which  “  le  Christianisme 
social”  was  to  play  a  noble  part.  In  America,  the  theorj" 
has  been  practically  and  heroically  tested.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  thing  has  failed  there,  as  it  did  long  ago  among  the 
primitive  Christians. 

The  most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  are  those  on 
the  Russian  mir, the  German  mark,  and  the  Swiss  allmend. 

In  each  case  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  by  M.  de  Laveleye 
^n  the  actual  working  of  these  cognate  systems 
^f  land  community.  In  the  Russian  system,  which  we 
select  as  the  most  noteworthy,  the  mir  answers  to  the  old 
English  tQW}i8hip,  being  the  group  of  inhabitants  of  a 
village  possessing  common  territory,  to  wit, — arable,  pasture 
and  forest  land.  Each  male  adult  is  entitled,  in  principle,  to  an 
^nal  share  in  these  lands  when  the  period  of  re-allotment 
arrives,  which  varies  according  to  the  custom  of  the  locality. 


Only  the  arable  is  subdivided,  the  rest,  pasture  and  forest, 
is  enjoyed  in  common.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note 
that,  at  the  periodic  allotments,  all,  even  the  women  and 
children,  participate  in  the  drawing  of  lots  (page  18),  which 
determines  the  share  of  each  family  until  the  next  period 
comes  round.  Not  only  is  the  mir  an  administrative  union, 
it  is  also  a  patriarchal  association — an  extension  of  the 
family,  like  the  Swiss  and  old  German  communities.  *  As 
among  all  primitive  people,  and  conspicuously  among  our 
own  Teutonic  ancestors,  the  idea  of  authority  and  power  is 
blended  with  that  of  age  ;  the  starosta,  or  headman  of  the 
village,  means  “  the  old  man  ” ;  the  stharshina,  or  chief  of 
a  district,  comprising  a  group  of  villages,  is  “the  elder 
man,”:  the  Emperor  himself  is  “the  father” — “the  little 
father.”  The  authority  of  the  father  of  the  family  is 
practically  despotic,  extending,  in  the  case  of  appeal  to  the 
assembled  fathers  of  the  mir,  to  the  right  to  banish  from 
the  community,  or  to  enrol  amongst  the  conscripts  for  the 
army  (page  25). 

One  feature  of  sad  import  appears  in  the  author’s  ex¬ 
haustive  description  of  the  economy  of  the  mir,  namely, 
the  terrible  mortality  among  children  (page  33).  It  seems 
that  out  of  every  1,000  infants  only  593  arrive  at  the  age 
of  flve  years.  It  is  not  unknown  to  M.  de  Laveleye  that 
infant  mortality  is  great  in  France  among  the  peasant  pro- 
prietore,  and  in  that  hive  of  human  beings  living  on  the 
fruits  of  the  land,  China ;  and  it  is  this  bad  feature  of  the 
“  petite  propriyte  ”  system,  this  disregard  of  the  value  of 
human  life  when  the  land  grows  narrow  and  population 
swells  beyond  a  certain  limit,  that  makes  it  most  difficult 
for  us  to  persuade  ourselves  that  a  return  to  primitive  cus¬ 
toms,  to  primitive  agricultural  life,  and  to  primitive 
poverty  would  be  a  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  of  to-day,  or  a  means  of  securing  to  ourselves  and 
to  posterity  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

However  much  one  may  differ  from  the  author  in  his 
deductions,  a  high  tribute  of  praise  is  his  just  due  for  the 
publication  of  the  best  book  on  the  subject  of  the  history 
of  property  in  land  which  has  as  yet  appeared. 

Alfbsd  Cutbill. 


PAUL  LACROIX’S  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  MIDDLE 

AGES. 

MUitarv  and  Edigiotu  Life  in  the  Middle  A^et,  and  ai  the  Period  qf 
the  Kenaiseance.  By  Paul  Lacroix.  (Bibuophile  Jacob.)  Chapman 
and  Hall.  * 

‘  A  Book  about  the  Middle  Ages  ’  would  not  be  a  veiy 
definite  title,  but  nothing  less  vague  than  that  could 
properly  indicate  the  contents  of  the  vast  and  gorgeous 
volume  now  before  us.  M.  Paul  Lacroix  deals  in  this  book 
with  religion,  war,  and  art,  and  deals  with  these  not  exactly 
as  a  philosopher,  or  an  historian,  or  an  aesthetic  critic,  but 
as  one  who  has  found  much  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and 
desires  to  impart  it,  vTiting  neither  treatise  nor  dictionary, 
but  an  odd  scrap  book  of  information,  correct,  we  believe, 
so  far  as  it  goes — and  it  goes  so  far  that  one  cannot  test 
the  accuracy  of  a  tenth  part  of  its  infinite  array  of  facts  or 
statements.  To  us  the  book  appears  to  be  a  capital  excuse 
for  four  hundred  woodcuts  and  fourteen  chromo-lithographs. 
If  it  lay  always  on  one’s  parlour  table,  one  would  look 
at  it  very  often,  and  be  pleased.  But  its  fulfilment  of 
this  humble  office  would  not  satisfy  M.  Lacroix,*  apparently. 
His  aim  soars  higher. 

We  have  but  to  read  his  Preface  to  be  assured  of  this. 
He  sketches,  in  a  few  sentences,  which  might  possibly  be 
masterly  if  they  were  new  in  thought,  some  of  the  great 
social  and  religious  transitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance.  He  is  speaking  of  the  advent  of  Luther. 

“  The  tie,”  he  says,  “  at  once  religious  and  political,  which 
held  Christian  nationalities  together  was  thus  broken,  and 
unity  among  people  who  were  divided  in  their  religious 
doctrine  became  impossible.”  We  trust  implicitly  in 
M.  Lacroix’s  guiding  us  to  great  themes,  and  do  not  for 
an  instant  suspect  that  his  Preface  has  but  a  superficial 
philosophy,  serving  as  an  apology  for  four  hundred  wood- 
cuts.  “The  work  derives  a  special  interest” — we  still 
read  on  in  innocent  confidence — “  from  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  it  is  published.  Ancient  Europe  has  reached 
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one  of  those  solemn  epochs  of  its  history  when  divided 
within  itself,  and  uncertain  of  the  turn  which  events  may 
take,  it  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  its 
future  destiny,  demanding  an  immediate  solution.  What 
will  that  solution  he?'’  Here  M.  Paul  Lacroix  prudently 
pauses :  we  cannot  have  his  guidance  any  more ;  but  he 
offers  us — not  indeed  as  a  solution — fourteen  chromo¬ 
lithographs.  “  It  is  superfluous,”  he  adds,  tossing  us  the 
gift,  to  say  an3rthing  about  the  chromo-lithographs  and 
engravings  contained  in  this  volume.” 

But  really,  when  we  are  rid  of  his  philosophy,  his  gift  is 
an  excellent  gift,  for  there  is  no  end  of  information  along 
with  his  engravings  and  chromo-lithographs.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  book  to  possess,  and  variously  instructive,  besides ; 
for  it  may  familiarise  the  unlearned  reader  with  many 
details  of  military  and  religious  life  in  the  Middle  Ages — 
by  “  life  ”  is  meant,  of  course,  profession  or  career — just  as 
previous  works  by  the  same  industrious  compiler  may  have 
familiarised  the  reader  with  the  externals  of  civil  life  at  the 
same  period.  But  it  is  hardly  a  book  which  one  can  read 
from  beginning  to  end,  like  an  essay,  a  biography,  a  con¬ 
nected  narrative ;  and  again,  it  hardly  answers  the  purpose 
of  a  dictionary  or  guide  book  that  may  be  referred  to  with 
the  certainty  that  it  will  afford  the  information  required. 
At  all  events  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  information  at 
once,  for  though  the  book  contains  a  fair  general  table  of 
contents,  and  a  list  of  all  the  subjects  of  all  its  four  hundred 
woodcuts,  it  does  not  contain  the  exhaustive  index  which 
alone  would  enable  one  to  put  one’s  finger  on  the  fact  that 
may  be  sought  for.  While,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
a  book  for  idle  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  study,  it  is  better 
to  consider  it  as  a  drawing-room  volume  of  uncommon 
ambition  and  uncommon  excellence — a  volume  in  which 
you  may  read  now  of  the  construction  of  a  pontifical  galley, 
now  of  the  armaments  of  the  days  of  Louis  Onze,  now  of  the 
origin  of  the  Beguinage  at  Ghent,  and  now  of  the  beauty  of 
the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  at  Dijon.  All  these 
things  may  be  very  pleasant  to  read  about  desultorily, 
though  they  hardly  afford  fit  theme  for  a  review.  The 
illustrations,  however,  are  really  interesting  and  remarkable, 
and  it  is  of  these  that  we  will  speak. 

The  woodcuts  are  variously,  but,  in  the  main,  exceedingly 
well  executed,  and  their  subjects  are  as  miscellaneous  as  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  though  all  bear,  to  some  extent, 
upon  circumstances  of  the  military  career,  or  of  the  religious 
professions.  The  lives,  the  weapons,  the  strong  places  of 
the  soldier  alternate  upon  M.  Lacroix’s  page  with  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  nun,  the  work  of  the  monk,  and  the  ritual  of 
the  church.  As  illustrative  of  mediaeval  fancies  about 
death,  some  of  the  great  Middle  Age  works  of  art  are 
pressed  into  the  service.  Thus  we  have  woodcuts  from 
Holbein’s  “  Dance  of  Death,”  which  show  us  familiarly 
how  death  is  conceived  of  as  leading  out  miser,  child.  Pope, 
brigand,  abbess,  leech,  and  judge — all  those  Middle  Age 
figures  portrayed  with  a  realism  in  Strange  contrast  with 
the  weird  imagination  that  surrounds  and  enriches  them. 
Death,  we  know,  was  a  favourite  subject,  of  which  the 
Middle  Age  never  tired.  Stem  and  earnest,  all  mediaeval 
art  seems  to  look  death  in  the  face  as  moderns  do  not  do — 
as  the  men  of  the  Renaissance  dared  not  do.  For  the 
Renaissance  banished  death  in  its  extolling  of  the  joy  of 
life ;  and  death  to  the  very  moderns  is  like  a  cloud  that 
hovers  now  and  again  over  all,  and  darkens  all ;  but  the 
Middle  Age  faced  it,  and  the  whole  attitude  of  Middle 
Age  art  with  regard  to  it  may  be  said  to  be  symbolised  in 
one  alone  of  its  productions — Diirer’s  “  Knight  of  Death  :  ” 
the  strange  knight  who  is  very  steadfast,  though  he  does  not 
need  the  “mountain  voice”  of  Heine  to  tell  him  to  w’hat 
fate  he  is  now  riding.  This  book  contains  a  good  "woodcut 
from  some  reproduction  of  Durer’s  work :  not  from  the 
work  itself,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  process  to 
adequately  reproduce. 

Naturally  it  is  the  portion  of  the  volume  which  deals  mth 
the  religious  and  not  with  the  military  orders  that  allows 
the  intr^uction  of  transcripts  from  the  best  works  of  art — 
works  of  art  which  adorn  the  walls  of  monasteries  and 
churches  or  the  pages  of  the  breviary  or  livre  des  heures. 
To  group  these  indiscriminately  may  seem  a  strange  thing. 
It  may  be  asked,  and  in  the  main  asked  justly,  whether  the 


minute  art  of  the  illuminated  manuscript  has  any  claim  to 
be  placed,  even  in  the  pages  of  a  drawing-room  book,  side 
by  side  with  the  sublime  art  which,  with  its  great  work  in 
fresco,  made  precious  some  wall  of  every  monastery  in 
Florence.  In  this  reproduction  by  chromo-Hthograph 
executed,  we  may  say  in  parenthesis,  by  Kellerhoven’ 
Regamy,  and  Allard,  than  whom  no  better  artists  could  have 
been  chosen  for  the  purpose,  fresco  and  miniature  are  pre¬ 
sented  of  equal  size.  The  differences  between  them  are 
strangely  obliterated,  and  we  see  the  likeness  of  their  aim. 
And  however  much  the  art  of  the  fresco  generally  surpassed 
that  of  the  miniature — and  that  it  did  so  will,  we  suppose, 
be  allowed  by  those  whose  interest  in  both  is  genuinely  ar¬ 
tistic,  and  not  merely  antiquarian — it  must  be  remembered 
that  some  of  the  greatest  artists  actually  worked  on  minia¬ 
tures,  and  this  was  specially  the  case  with  the  great  early 
Flemish  artists  of  the  school  of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Mar¬ 
garet  Van  Eyck,  sister  of  Hubert  and  John,  Sluminated 
many  a  page  of  a  breviary ;  and  to  Hans  Mending,  who  is 
at  least  as  great  as  any,  is  assigned  a  miniature  now  in  the 
library  of  S.  Mark’s  at  Venice — what,  indeed,  is  all  his  ex¬ 
quisite  work  on  the  Chasse  de  Sainte  Ursule,  in  the  hospital  at 
Bruges,  if  not  miniature  work  in  spirit  and  handling  ?  Has  it 
not  much  more  in  common  with  the  work  of  the  breviary  than 
with  the  work  of  the  great  triptych  (a  masterpiece  also), 
which  happens  to  be  alongside  of  it  ?  Here,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  the  art  of  the  breviary  holds  its  own,  even  too  well, 
against  the  art  of  the  altar-piece,  or  of  the  cloisters  of  the 
Campo  Santo.  Here  you  may  fail  to  find  a  greater  beauty 
in  Orcagna’s  “Triumph  of  Death,”  or  in  AngeHco’s  “Day 
of  Judgment”  (the  reception  of  the  elect),  than  in  the 
fascinating  miniature  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  surrounded  by 
her  patron  saints,  which  is  one  page  of  that  queen’s  litre 
des  heures,  and  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  present 
volume. 

Frederick  Wedmobe. 


MR.  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

Idolatry :  a  Romance.  By  Julian  Hawthorne,  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

That  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  is  possessed  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  weird  and  original  talent  of  his  illustrious  father  was 
apparent  from  his  previous  novel,  ‘Bressant.’  The  present 
work,  however,  we  think  still  more  clearly  demonstrates  that 
he  is  destined  to  earn  distinction  in  a  similar  groove.  Yet 
his  resemblance  to  his  predecessor  is  not  one  which  detracts 
from  his  own  merit  by  merely  making  him  the  servile  imi¬ 
tator.  Although  his  mind  seems  compounded  of  many  of 
the  same  elements,  there  are  still  several  striking  lines  of 
demarcation  to  be  noticed,  which  will  give  the  son  a  distinct 
place  in  literature.  The  same  singular  power  of  inciting 
awe  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  observable  in  both,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  award  the  palm  to  the  one  who 
exhibits  the  greater  faculty  for  psychological  analysis.  The 
two  points  upon  which  the  preference  must  be  3delded  to 
the  elder  Hawthorne  are,  we  venture  to  affirm,  moral  force 
and  literary  execution.  Both  these,  nevertheless,  are  as 
much  the  product  of  age  as  of  genius.  We  scarcely  expect 
to  meet  them  in  their  richest  fullness  till  the  literary  man 
has  attained  the  manhood  of  his  art.  We  shall  watch  with 
interest  whether,  in  succeeding  years,  the  son  is  able  to  win 
the  father’s  crown  in  these  respects. 

We  have  referred  to  ‘  Idolatry  ’  as  a  novel ;  but,  in  truth, 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  the  novel,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term — scarcely  even  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  Euclid.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  apprehension,  and  requires  the  closest  following.  The 
author  evidently  teaches  that  his  plot  is  a  subordinate 
matter,  and  may  have  purposely  left  it  somewhat  confused 
with  that  view.  But  it  is  all  the  more  refreshing  to  meet 
with  a  romance  constructed  upon  new  principles.  We  are 
well-nigh  sick  of  the  heroes,  heroines,  and  villains  of  the 
nineteenth-century  novels,  cut  to  order,  whose  escapades  and 
triumphs  can  be  predicted  from  the  first  few  pages  in  which 
they  appear.  Briefly  summarised,  Mr  Hawthorne’s  narrative 
is  this  :  An  American  who  has  been  living  away  from  his 
native  country,  returns  to  find  out  his  uncle,  from  whom 
he  has  great  expectations.  Balder  Helwyse,  for  such  is  his 
name,  appears  before  us  a  magnificent  being  with  fine  flow- 
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ing  hair  and  beard.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  he 
“  resembled  a  young  Scandinavian  god.”  Going  down  the 
Hudson  on  “  The  Empire  State,”  he  enters  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  man  who  seems  to  know  as  much  of  the  secret 
working  of  the  human  heart  as  Satan  himself.  This  man, 
after  talking  to  him  for  a  considerable  period,  springs  upon 
Helwyse,  and  attempts  to  strangle  him ;  but  the  brawny 
American  proves  the  stronger,  and  at  the  end  of  a  fearful 
struggle  throws  his  antagonist  over  into  the  river.  When 
the  water  closes  upon  him,  Helwyse  is  seized  with  remorse. 
Apcidentally,  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  he  meets  with  his 
uncle’s  home,  which  is  quite  secluded  from  the  world,  and 
fashioned  in  the  similitude  of  an  Egyptian  temple.  From 
what  transpires  in  this  abode,  he  is  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  his  uncle  whom  he  has  strangled,  but  this  idea  is 
dispelled  when  he  beholds  advancing  towards  him  in  the 
temple  the  very  man  whom  he  imagines  to  be  lying  dead  in 
the  Hudson,  and  who  is  none  other  than  an  Egyptian  whom 
his  father  had  adopted  before  his  death,  and  who  had 
assumed  his  name.  This  Egyptian  is  keeping  in  seclusion 
a  most  beautiful  young  girl,  with  whom  Balder  falls  head¬ 
long  in  love.  The  Egyptian,  whose  wickedness  is  revolting, 
fosters  the  attachment,  believing  that  the  girl  and  Balder 
are  brother  and  sister,  and  he  desires  to  be  revenged  on 
Balder.  The  creature  of  dazzling  beauty  is  thus  described  : 

This  woman  was  tall  and  erect  with  youthful  majesty ;  she  stood 
like  the  rejoicing  upgush  of  a  living  fountain.  Her  contour  was 
subtle  with  womanly  power,  suggesting  the  spring  of  the  panther, 
the  glide  of  the  serpent.  Warm  she  seemed  from  Nature’s  bosom  ; 
one  felt  from  her  the  influence  of  trees,  the  peace  of  meadows,  the 
high  freedom  of  blue  air,  the  happiness  of  hills.  She  might  have 
been  the  sister  of  the  sun !  The  moulding  finger  of  God  seemed 
freshly  to  have  touched  her  face.  It  was  single  and  harmonious  as 
a  chord  of  music,  yet  inexhaustible  in  its  variety.  It  recalled  no 
other,  yet  one  might  see  in  it  the  germs  of  a  mighty  nation,  who 
should  begin  from  her,  and  among  a  myriad  resemblances  evolve  no 
perfect  duplicate. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  whole  of  this  description, 
nor  the  interviews  between  Gnulemah  and  Balder  and  the 
Bev.  Manetho  Glyphic  (the  villain),  which  are  all  instinct  with 
passion,  and  rich  with  a  wondrous  gift  of  language.  The 
only  fault  to  find  with  the  book  is  that  the  necessity  should 
have  existed  to  make  one  part  of  the  story  so  painful.  Of 
course,  it  is  discovered  when  Gnulemah  and  Balder  many 
that  they  are  not  brother  and  sister  after  all,  and  the 
Egyptian  is  balked  when  he  considers  himself  at  the  height 
of  Ids  revenge.  Falling  from  a  ladder,  he  dies,  just  after 
the  marriage  ceremony,  in  slow  torture. 

The  writing  and  the  characters  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  this  romance.  It  is  almost  unique  for  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  wealth  of  choice  and  telling  language.  Picture 
after  picture  is  drawn  in  most  vivid  colours  with  a  glow¬ 
ing  pencil ;  and  there  are  several  scenes  in  the  course  of  the 
two  volumes  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  ideal 
world  which  is  imagined  for  us  is  most  skilfully  conceived, 
and  the  figures,  which  do  not  resemble  those  of  every-day 
life,  dwell  upon  the  mind  more  than  do  representations  of 
real  flesh  and  blood.  Singular,  indeed,  is  it  to  observe  how 
the  narrator  has  brought  together  modem  life  and  the  life 
of  antiquity.  There  is  a  curious  blending  of  the  old 
Egj’ptian  modes  of  existence,  with  their  warm  and  natural 
vitality,  and  the  colder  and  more  precise  existence  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  times  the  reader  imagines  that  he 
is  living  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  within  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  so  clever  is  the  illusion  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  author.  Then,  too,  as  regards  the  characters. 
Although,  as  we  have  remarked,  they  are  not  the  beings  of 
common  clay,  there  is  an  individuality  about  them  which 
is  positively  startling.  Not  the  elder  Hawthorne’s  Judge 
Pjncheon,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dimmesdale,  is  a  more  distinct 
creation  that  the  Egyptian  of  these  volumes.  He  is  repre- 
^nted  as  the  very  embodiment  of  villany.  There  may  be 
^  him  a  touch  of  madness,  but  none  of  pity  or  generosity. 
As  he  converses  with  his  violin  on  the  night  before  the 
consummation  (as  he  supposes)  of  his  fearful  revenge,  we 
get  a  lurid  light  thrown  upon  the  utter  baseness  of  his 
i^ature.  A  marvellous  subtlety  is  employed  in  the  working 
®iit  of  this  character,  than  which  as  yet  the  author  has 
done  nothing  better.  It  is  its  surprising  force  which  rather 
our  apprehension  of  Balder  and  Gnulemah ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  these  two  latter  per¬ 


sonages  shadowy  and  ill-drawn.  The  oriental  beauty  of 
the  one  and  the  muscular  manhood  of  the  other  seem  to 
us  to  be  strongly  depicted.  The  romance,  as  we  'might 
expect  from  Mr  Hawthorne,  is  full  of  deep  and  shrewd 
reflections  and  speculations  upon  man  and  his  destiny,  and 
in  numerous  passages  is  noticeable  for  its  scintillations  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  light,  ^ot  a  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  will  be  welcomed  as  an  an  additional  promise  of  what 
its  author  has  yet  to  accomplish.  His  faculties  are  ripening, 
and  when  we  witness  them  at  perfection  we  shall  behold 
one  of  our  most  powerful  teachers  through  the  medium  of 
allegory  and  romance. 

G.  Barnett  Smith. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OF  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Lux  e  Tendmt;  or,  ike  Testimony  of  Consciousness.  A  Theoretic 
Essay.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

This  book,  like  many  others,  excites  in  the  reader's  mind 
a  mingled  desire  and  dread  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
author.  On  the  one  hand,  we  should  probably  gain  thereby 
a  most  pleasant  acquaintance,  a  cultivated  and  thoughtful 
man  who  has  read  much,  and  carefully,  and  whose  moral 
nature  is  so  fine  that  his  one  aim  in  his  actions  is  the 
increase  of  the  happiness,  either  of  the  world  at  large,  or 
of  those  immediately  round  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  sooner  or  later  have  the  pain  of  telling  him  that  we 
considered  that  the  results  of  the  years  of  labour  which  his 
book  represents  were  wholly  worthless.  With  a  fair  amount 
of  literary  power  and  imagination  he  brings  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  deepest  and  most  difficult  problems  of  human 
nature,  a  mind  destitute  of  that  keen  analytical  power  and 
that  grasp  of  scientific  method  which  alone  can  give  results 
of  any  permanent  value.  He  has  not  even  a  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  problems  with  which  he  is  dealing,  or  of 
what  is  meant  by  a  solution  of  them.  If  there  is  a  distinct 
class  of  feelings  or  perceptions  which  present  important 
peculiarities,  he  thinks  he  has  solved  the  whole  mystery 
that  surrounds  them  by  inventing  a  special  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whose  function  is  to  deal  with  them  as  the  eye  is 
charged  with  the  function  of  seeing.  In  the  stage  at  which 
mental  science  now  is,  such  a  treatment  of  the  subject  is  of 
no  possible  use.  Had  the  author  lived  before  there  was  any 
thought  of  applying  scientific  method  to  psychology,  and 
it  was  impoiibant  to  stimulate  observation,  and  to  cause 
the  phenomena  to  be  regarded  from  many  points  of  view, 
such  discursive  and  aimless  work  as  his  might  not  have 
been  without  a  useful  result.  But  this  time  is  fortunately 
past. 

The  book  is  of  all  the  less  value  because  the  writer  con¬ 
tinually  seems  (and  imagines  himself)  to  be  reasoning  in  a 
highly  scientific  way,  in  following  out  analogies  between 
the  mind  and  the  body.  Indeed  the  first  sight  of  the  book, 
commencing  as  it  does  with  a  terrific  diagram  of  mind 
and  life-cells,”  and  the  frequent  reference  to  “mind-cells  ” 
throughout,  predispose  one  to  believe  that  it  contains  some 
strikingly  new  and  original  theory  of  mental  action.  But 
in  reality  the  analogical  arguments  are  superficial  to  the 
last  degree,  and  the  book  would  not  be  substantially  altered 
were  every  reference  to  mind-cells  ”  struck  out  of  it.  The 
author,  having  started  an  analogy,  thinks  that  he  is  proving 
some  deep  scientific  truth  by  dwelling  on  it  at  length  without 
using  any  words  but  those  that  are  suitable  to  both  the  factors 
of  the  analogy.  This  may  be  an  interesting  exercise  from  a 
rhetorical  point  of  view,  but  we  need  something  more  to 
establish  an  analogy  as  valuable  for  scientific  purposes,  (i.e., 
as  giving  us  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  such  a  similarity 
in  the  genesis  of  the  two  factors,  that  to  each  property  of 
the  one  there  will  be  an  analogue  in  the  other),  than  an 
argument  which  is  really  nothing  but  a  notice  of  the  meta¬ 
phorical  use  of  certain  words.  The  author  fully  believes 
that  he  is  treading  the  same  path  as  such  a  philosopher  as 
Mr  Spencer,  but  the  only  connection  that  we  can  discover  is 
that  his  best  results  are  identical  with  Mr.  Spencer  s  most 
doubtful.  In  short,  the  characteristic  of  the  book  is  well- 
meaning  feebleness.  Occasionally  we  come  upon  something 
that  is  more  definitely  stupid,  as  when,  in  trying  to  reconcile 
the  doctrines  of  necessity  and  responsibility,  he  says,  “  That 
is  responsible  which  is  able,  when  appealed  to,  to  give  a 
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the  ordinary  critic  ”  after  pennine  such  a  sentence  as  th* 

«  Burke’s  genius  is  of  so  peculiarly  brilliant  a  nature  tW  "v 
seems  to  alfect  the  mind’s  eye  the  more,  the  more  the  miBrl’ 
eye  becomes  accustomed  to  it.”  This  is  rather  a  “  tall  ”  * 

of  saying  that  one’s  admiration  of  Burke  increases  the 
closely  one  studies  him  ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  apeculiarir 
of  Burke’s  genius,  but  a  remark  that  applies  to  all^ni«^  > 
a  tolerably  high  order.  Again,  Mr.  Payne’s  exp^on  of 
the  distinction  between  the  spirit  of  Conservation  and  th 
spirit  of  Reform  is  more  of  tne  nature  of  a  verbal  than*^^ 
practical  distinction.  It  is  quite  true  that  Convervation  and 
Reform,  Order  and  Progress,  are  the  “  necessary  complements  of 
each  other,”  and  that  “  no  statesman  ever  pretends  to  separate 
them.”  But  everything  depends  upon  the  proportion  ofthe 
two  spirits  in  the  statesman’s  mind  ;  the  distinction  itself  is 
so  trite  that  it  is  hardly  worth  repeating  as  a  novelty.  It  ig 
quite  another  question  whether  or  not  Burke  is  to  called 
a  Conservative.  But  that  also  is  a  matter  of  degree.  Macanlav 
is  not  generally  called  a  Conservative,  and  vet  he  borrowed 
and  exaggerated  most  of  the  talk  about  the  misty  application 
of  ideas  to  practice,  upon  the  strength  of  which  Mr.  Payne 
calls  Burke  a  Conservative.  When  Burke  propounded  his 
scheme  of  Economical  Reform,  there  were  few  in  his  own 
day  that  would  have  called  him  w’hat  is  now  generally  under, 
stood  by  the  word  Conservative  :  it  was  not  till  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  that  Burke,  without  any  breach 
of  consistency  with  the  opinions  professed  throughout  his 
political  career,  began  to  enunciate  doctrines  which  in  modern 
eyes  have  a  very  Conservative  aspect  indeed.  There  is  not 
much  good  in  disputing  about  relative  names :  the  Inter¬ 
nationalists  would  call  Mr.  Bradlaugh  a  Conservative.  How- 
ever,  although  Mr.  Payne’s  Introduction  is  not  free  from 
faults,  his  edition  on  the  whole  deserves  every  commendation 
that  belongs  to  conscientious  editing  ;  and  the  Introduction 
itself  is  well  written. 

Mr.  F.  Stainforth’s  edition  of  the  Complete  Works  of  Richard 
Brhidey  Sheridan  ^Chatto  and  Windus)  is  as  opposite  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  Mr.  Payne’s  edition  of  ‘  Burke  ’  in  respect  of  editorial 
labour  and  care.  An  introductory  life  is  patched  up  out  of 
Moore  ;  and  the  complete  works,  “dramas,  poems,  transla¬ 
tions,  speeches,  and  unfinished  sketches,”  are  simply  reprinted 
without  note  or  comment.  Though  the  editor  has  little  credit 
by  this  compilation,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  such 
editions  are  wholly  without  value.  The  critical  student  often 
finds  more  use  in  a  simple  compilation  of  this  sort  than  in  a 
more  elaborate  edition  in  which  there  has  been  a  certain  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  in  selection,  and  consequently  less  complete 
means  for  an  independent  estimate  are  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  one  may  well  doubt  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  reprinting  such  productions  as  the  translations  of 
the  ‘  Love  Epistles  of  Aristaenetus  ’  in  an  edition  of  an  author 
who  has  not  yet  been  relegated  to  the  studies  of  antiquarians. 
Every  scrap  by  a  man  of  sufficient  eminence  to  make  his 
character  a  subject  of  speculation  ought  to  be  preserved ;  but 
a  certain  line  of  decency  should  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  writers 
still  popular.  The  chief  point  that  Mr.  Stainforth  illustrates 
by  his  extracts  from  Moore  is  the  deliberate  care  with  which 
Sheridan  built  up  his  comedies  ;  nursing  his  first  thoughts, 
and  accumulating  material  round  them,  and  re-writing  his 
first  draughts.  It  is  well,  however,  that  certain  “  ana  ”  are 
appended  to  the  volume  to  show  that  Sheridan  was  not 
exactly  a  dull  premeditated  joker  and  privileged,  thief  of 
other  men’s  good  sayings.  He  could  say  good  thin^  also 
without  premeditation.  But  even  in  conversation,  with  all 
his  personal  charms,  Sheridan  showed  the  same  remarkable 


response,”  but  these  blots  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  book 
is  dedicated  to  the  author’s  children,  “  whom  he  had  most 
in  regard  while  writing  it.”  If  they  respond  to  their  train¬ 
ing  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  grow  up  amiable  and 
cultured  men  and  women,  with  a  strong  desire  to  do  good  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  a  decided  tendency  to  meddle 
with  subjects  that  are  beyond  their  powers. 
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NOTES  ON  BOOKS. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Payne’s  edition  of  Select  Works  of  Burke 
(Clarendon  Press  Series,  Vol.  I.)  contains  “Thoughts  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,”  “  Speech  on  American 
Taxation,”  and  “  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ;  ”  and 
is  preceded  by  a  very  studied  and  carefully-written  intro¬ 
duction.  Mr.  Payne  makes  no  new  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Burke’s  thought  or  his  style,  but  he  has 
obtained  an  intelligent  mastery  of  the  most  recent  writings 
on  the  subject,  and  he  has  put  his  knowledge  well  together. 
'J'he  only  jKiint  on  which  Mr.  Payne  does  not  seem  to  have 
exhibited  due  care  is  a  very  small  one,  but  by  no  means  free 
from  difficulty — the  date  of  Burke’s  birth.  Mr.  Payne  puts 
this  at  1730,  a  date  very  commonly  given,  and  which  rests 
upon  the  tolerably  substantial  evidence  of  the  tablet  in 
Beaconsfield  Church.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  very  smallest 
consequence,  but  Mr.  Payne  should  have  put  this  date 
alternatively  with  1729,  seeing  that  this  is  favoured  by  the 
register  of  Burke’s  age  on  his  entrance  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  The  date  of  Burke’s  birth  is  rendered  peculiarly 
puzzling  by  the  change  of  style,  and  its  happening  on  the  1st 
of  January.  Mr.  Payne  may  have  considered  so  small  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  beneath  his  attention.  In  Mr.  Payne’s  “  hints  for 
the  better  appreciation  of  Burke  as  a  political  philosopher, 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  man  of  letters,”  there  w  not  much 
that  will  surprise  those  who  have  read  Mr.  John  Morley’s 
study  of  Burke  ;  but  the  various  positions  are  very  clearly 
put,  and  originality  is  not  often,  unfortunately,  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  school-book  ;  one  is  always  glad  to  see  that  an 
author  has  availed  himself,  as  Mr.  Payne  has  done,  of  the 
latest  light  and  information.  Mr.  Payne,  however,  should 
have  avoided  assaulting  “  *  the  mean  and  mechanical  rule  ’  of 
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evidence  that  the  prologue  was  composed  before  1616.  But  it 


earliest  aate  lor  wuicu  ivir.  nuuter  contended,  mat  proves 
nothing.  Monsters  and  sham  thunder  and  lightning  were  not 
put  on  the  stage  for  the  first '  time  witn  ShaKespeai'e’s 

« T'amrM>Rt 'There  IS  a  naRSIlire  in  Stir  'Pliilin  SiHnotr’a 


Jonson.  Talking  of  the  absurdities  of  sudden  changes  of 
scene,  Sidney  says,  among  other  things,  “By  and  by  we 
hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the  same  place,  and  then  we  are 
to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of 
that  comes  out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire  and  smoke,  and 
then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave. 
AVhile  in  the  mean  time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with 
four  swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  neart  will  not 
receive  it  for  a  pitched  field  !  Now,  of  time  they  are  much 
more  liberal,  for  ordinarily  it  is  that  two  princes  fall  in  love. 
After  many  traverses  she  is  got  with  child,  delivered  of  a  fair 
boy,  he  is  lost,  groweth  a  man,  falls  in  love,  and  is  ready  to 
get  another  child,  and  all  this  in  two  hours  space.”  The 
‘Apology’ was  published  in  1595,  and  the  above  passage  is 
probably  the  original  of  Jonson’s  prologue,  which  borrows 
nearly  all  its  particulars.  But  the  *  Apology’  was  written 
many  years  before,  and  nobody  would  think  of  placing  the 
“  Tempest”  as  early  as  1580.  As  regards  other  evidence,  the 
references  in  the  “Tempest”  to  the  wreck  of  Somers’s  fleet  off 
the  Bermudas,  in  1609,  are  much  more  pointed  than  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  traveller’s  tales  of  Raleigh,  in  1596.  Mr.  Hunter’s 
notion  must  go  to  the  well-filled  limbo  of  futile  Shakespearian 
ingenuities.  A  more  interesting  matter  connected  with  the 
play  is  the  recent  discovery  of  Ayrer’s  *  Die  schone  Sidea,’  an 
old  German  play,  the  plot  of  which  is  remarkably  like  that  of 
the  “  Tempest.”  Of  tn  is  also  Mr.  Wright  gives  some  account 
in  his  preface.  In  the  conclusion  Mr.  Wright  expresses  his 
regret  at  having  been  deprived  in  the  course  of  the  work  of 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  accomplished  fellow-labourer, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Clark.  All  Shakespearian  students  will  join  with 
Mr.. Wright  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Clark  will  soon  be  able 
to  resume  his  labours. 


MUSIC. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATUBDAY-CONCEBTS,  OOTOBEB  IOtH 

AND  17th. 

Mr  Manns  has  begun  his  musical  winter-campaign  with  a 
concert  of  considerable  attraction.  The  most  important  item 
of  the  programme  was  unfortunately  put  at  the  end,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  not  to  say  fatal  position  for  a  new  work  with  a  more 
than  usual  demand  on  tne  intellectual  faculty  of  the  audience. 
We  are  speaking  of  the  Faust  Overture  by  R  Wagner,  per¬ 
formed  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  last  Saturday  week’s 
Crystal  Palace  Concert.  If  it  had  been  the  conductor’s 
intention  to  secure  for  the  work  a  cold  and  unsympathetic 
reception  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  safer  means  than  by 
introducing  it  at  the  end  of  a  long  concert,  when  the  few 
enthusiasts  amongst  the  audience  who  wish  to  abide  the  last 
are  prevented  from  listening  by  a  noisy  majority  making  for 
the  doors.  We  repeat  that  under  such  circumstances  it  would 
require  a  more  than  human  power  of  receptivity  to  take  in 
at  a  first  hearing  the  ideas  for  which  Wagner  in  his  Faust 
Overture  has  found  an  expression  at  once  deep  and  original. 
The  indifference,  therefore,  with  which  the  work  was  listened 
to,  or  rather  not  listened  to,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  need  by  no 
means  surprise  us,  the  less  as  the  atmosphere  of  titanic  not 
to  say  self-destructive  despair  pervading  the  whole  would 
alone  suffice  to  repel  an  ordinary  audience,  bent  on  easy 
enjoyment.  Nevertheless,  we  are  prepared  to  rank  this  work 
amongst  the  highest  efforts  instrumental  music  has  achieved 
since  Beethoven.  About  the  genesis  of  the  Faust  Overture 
little  is  known.  It  belongs  to  its  composer’s  first  period, 
being  written  at  Paris  in  the  winter  gf  1839-40,  before  the 
last  acts  of  “  Rienzi”  were  finished,  and  before  the  “  Flying 
Dutchman  ”  was  begun.  Wagner’s  remarks  on  the  subject 
in  his  autobiographical  sketch  are  very  scanty.  Speaking  of 
his  intense  disgust  at  the  shallowness  of  musical  life  in  Paris, 
he^  says  : — “  Against  the  effect  of  this  superficial  artistic 
existence  I  uttered  the  protest  of  my  inueimost  heart  by 
means  of  the  sudden  conception  and  equally  rapid  execution 
of  an  instrumental  piece  called  by  me  an  Overture  to  Goethe’s 
Paust,  but  intended  in  reality  as  the  first  movement  of  a  large 
Faust  Symphony.”  Another  clue  to  the  composer’s  inten¬ 
tions  we  find  in  the  motto  from  Goethe’s  “  Faust  ”  prefixed  to 


the  score,  which  we  quote,  in  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor’s  excellent 
version  : — 

'The  God  that  in  my  breast  is  owned 
Can  deeply  stir  my  inner  soaroes  ; 

The  God  above  my  powers  enthroned 
He  cannot  change  external  forces. 

So  by  the  burden  of  my  days  oppressed 

Death  is  desired  and  Idfe  a  thing  nnblest. 

The  character  of  the  music  is,  in  accordance  with  the  subject- 
matter  thus  described,  throughout  tinged  with  the  sombre  hue 
of  hopelessness.  The  first  theme  intoned  by  the  bass  tuba  is 
impregnated  with  this  feeling,  and  the  mdto  expreaaivo  of  the 
violins  only  gives  additional  poignancy  to  the  almost  painful 
truth  of  this  feeling  of  sadness.  On  the  last-mentioned 
theme  the  Allegro  molto  is  chiefly  founded,  only  occasionally 
relieved  by  a  Dolce  of  sweet  melodiousness,  which,  like  a 
message  of  h<^,  is,  alas !  too  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  waves 
of  despair.  The  tranquil  close  seems  to  indicate  alternately 
the  resignation  of  blighted  wishes  and  the  faint  hope  of  an 
ultimate  release — it  mav  be  after  death.  Although  consist¬ 
ently  developed  in  itself,  the  fragmentaiy  character  of  the 
overture,  at  least  if  compared  with  the  Faust  poem,  is  unde¬ 
niable.  It  appears  like  a  torso,  the  grand  harmonious  forms 
of  which  we  look  upon  with  a  feeling  of  mixed  regret  and  ad¬ 
miration.  The  style  in  which  the  overture  is  written  may  be 
described  as  “  early  Wagnerian.”  It  frequently  reminds  of 
Beethoven  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  first  two  sym¬ 
phonies  of  that  master  show  the  traces  of  Mozart’s  powerful 
influence.  Wagner’s  imitation,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  a 
slavish  kind.  The  treatment  of  his  themes  is  essentially  dra¬ 
matic,  once  or  twice  we  might  say  operatic  in  character,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  bias  of  his  genius  at  that  period. 
The  third  theme  mentioned  by  us  shows  the  broad  sweep  of 
Wagner’s  later  melos,  and  the  instrumentation,  particularly  the 
treatment  of  the  brass  instruments,  is  gorgeous  in  colour  and 
masterly  throughout.  We  quite  agree  with  the  remark  of  the 
programme,  that  the  Faust  Overture  is  “  a  work  of  remarkable 
interest  and  significance,  and  must  shortly  make  its  way  into 
English  concert-rooms.”  Of  other  items  of  the  progamme  we 
mention  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  F  minor  (op.  19),  by  Sir 
W.  Stern^le  Bennett,  played  with  delicacy  of  touch  and 
technical  finish  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor.  The  concert  was 
opened  with  “  Overture  in  C  (op.  24),”  a  juvenile  work  by 
Mendelssohn,  originally  composed  for  wind  instruments  only, 
and  cleverly  scored  for  Full  Band  by  Mr.  Manus.  The  chief 
vocalist  of  the  concert  was  Mr.  Santley,  who  sang  an  old- 
fashioned  Offertorium,  Confirma  hoc  Deus,”  by  Neukomni, 
and  another  work  of  by  no  means  recent  date,  but  replete 
with  life  and  vigour,  viz.,  Schubert’s  “Erl  King;”  in  the 
latter  the  pianoforte  accompaniment  was  beautifully  played 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Beringer. 

At  the  Concert  given  on  Saturday  last,  the  large 
concert  hall  of  the  Palace  was  filled  to  overflowing,  by  an 
audience  eager  to  witness  the  first  appearance  this  season  of 
Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow.  If,  as  is  affirmed,  the  popularity  of  an 
artist  can  be  judged  of  by  his  reception  at  his  second 
appearance,  Herr  von  Billow  can  safely  be  said  to  have 
attained  that  much  desired  goal  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
degree.  The  applause  on  his  ascending  the  platform  was 
such  as  our  public  are  wont  to  reserve  for  a  few  distinguished 
favourites.  The  importance  of  this  artist  in  our  musical  life, 
both  as  an  intellectual  reviver  of  so-called  classical,  and'  as 
the  first  interpreter  of  modem  works  of  music,  cannot  be 
overrated.  Particularly  in  the  latter  capacity  we  hope  we 
shall  have  to  mention  his  name  frequently  during  the  present 
season.  We  will  not  here  exhaust  the  reader’s  patience  by  a 
varied  repetition  of  our  full  store  of  laudatory  egressions 
formerly  bestowed  on  his  unrivalled  efforts.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  played,  with  his  usual  mastery,  the  “  Fantasia  on 
Hungarian  National  Melodies,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,” 
written  expressly  for  him  by  Liszt ;  a  work  previously 
commented  upon  by  us.  The  smaller  pieces  chosen  on  the 
present  occasion  were,  Chopin’s  Berceuse  (op.  57),  and 
Valse  (op.  42),  to  which  Herr  von  BUlow,  on  his  being 
recalled,  added  the  ‘Ronde  des  Lutins’  by  Liszt.  The 
Symphony  at  this  Concert  was  the  so-called  “  Italian  ”  in  A 
major  by  Mendelssohn.  Mdme.  Sinico-Campobello  sang 
Arias  from  Mozart’s  “  Figaro,”  and  Weber’s  “  Der  Freischiitz.” 
Miss  Sterling  declaimed  with  tragic  power  the  marvellous 
Recitative  preceding  the  first  Aria  from  Gluck’s  “  Orfw  e 
Euridice.”  The  tempo  of  the  Aria  itself  was  slightly  hurried. 
Miss  Sterling  further  contributed  two  son^  from  Schubert’s 
“  Winterreise,”  the  unbroken  gloom  of  which  was  relieved  by 
Mendelssohn’s  charming  “  Jugend,  O  schone  Rosenzeit.”  As 
almost  the  only  interpreter  of  German  lyrical  music  in 
England,  the  merits  of  Miss  Sterling  are  undeniable.  Mr. 
Gadsby’s  fanciful  Concert  overture,  “The  Witches’  Frolic,’’ 
illustrative  of  a  well-known  Ingoldsby  Legend,  closed  the 

performance.  ^  „ 

F.  Hueffer. 
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The  withdrawal  of  “  Paul  Pry  *’  to  make  room  for  Mr. 
H.  J.  Byron^s  new  comedy  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  evening^s  entertainment  at  the  Strand.  The 
fun  of  “  Paul  Pry  ”  was  a  shade  too  farcical  to  precede  the 
still  more  riotous  merriment  of  **  Loo,  or  the  Party  who  took 
Miss.”  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  the  same  facial  muscles  in 
exercise  through  a  whole  evening,  and  it  will  decidedly  help 
the  audience  to  enjoy  without  weariness  the  boundless  animal 
spirits  of  **Loo,”  to  have  been  quivering  between  pathos 
and  a  sedater  kind  of  wit  through  the  three  acts  of  **  Old 
Sailors.” 

Mr.  Byron  is  always  fresh  and  sparkling ;  there  is  a  happy 
audacity  about  him,  a  cheerful  alacrity  of  allusion  that 
seldom  misses  its  mark,  and  he  has  above  all  things  the  art 
of  making  his  audience  contented  with  what  he  provides  for 
them,  without,  at  the  moment,  considering  too  critically 
whether  the  pleasure  experienced  consists  in  the  viands  them¬ 
selves  or  the  delicate  and  piquant  way  in  which  they  are 
served  up.  In  the  philosophic  half-hour  of  smoking-cap  and 
slippers  that  just  precedes  bedtime,  one  grows  a  little 
sceptical  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  comedy  about  which 
one  was  in  a  flame  of  enthusiastic  delight  when  the 
curtain  fell.  One  is  ready  to  swear  that  the  mantle 
of  Sheridan  has  fallen  on  Mr.  Byron  as  one  rises  at 
the  end  of  his  pieces ;  but  subsequent  reflection  suggests 
that  the  garment  has  become  considerably  threadbare  in  the 
process  of  transmission.  It  is  easy  to  be  unjust  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Byron  is  no  Sheridan.  The  art  of  building  up  a  sane 
and  consistent  plot  on  an  original  basis,  of  adjusting  dialogue 
so  as  to  be  always  amusing  and  yet  never  unnatural,  of 
framing  a  denouement  that  is  obviously  inevitable  and  con¬ 
clusive, — of  this  he  is  but  an  uncertain  master.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  now  writing  for  the  English  stage  excels  him 
in  the  ready  manipulation  of  details,  in  the  exquisite  balancing 
of  emotions,  so  that  pathos  and  laughter  shall  never  over¬ 
power  each  other,  and,  above  all,  in  the  flow  of  humorous 
fancy  that  bubbles  and  sparkles  with  graceful  jesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  Accordingly  he  is,  before  all  things,  a 
dramatist  to  see  and  not  to  read.  No  doubt,  if  one  ex¬ 
amined  these  repartees  by  the  critical  light  of  next  morning, 
they  would  seem  thin  enough ;  but  one  has  not  the  chance 
of  doing  that :  they  are  evanescent,  they  are  forgotten  as 
soon  as  uttered,  and  they  leave  behind  them  only  a  charming 
sense  of  momentary  brightness. 

“Old  Sailors”  is  occupied  with  the  pecuniary  troubles  of 


actions  of  the  hands,  the  alternation  between  honest  pride 
and  depression,  and  the  repressed  Are  of  indignation  at  the 
man  who  oppresses  him,  are  all  capitally  rendered.  The 
only  criticism  worth  passing  on  Mr.  Terry’s  make-up,  which 
is  excellent,  seems  to  be  that  it  is  about  ten  years  too  old. 
Joe  Grill,  once  ship’s  cook,  and  now  faithful  servant  to  Mr. 
Lamb,  is  the  other  “old  sailor.”  Besides  these  two,  the 
family  consists  of  Miss  Clara  Mayfleld  (Miss  Marion  Terry), 
the  lieutenant’s  niece,  and  Frank  (Mr.  Grahame),  who  is 
believed  to  be  his  son.  The  cousins  flirt  and  quarrel,  but 
we  are  led  to  understand  that  they  are  secretly  attached  to 
one  another.  Mr.  Lamb  receives  a  visit  from  Miss  Millicent 
Tremaine  (Miss  A.  Swanborough)  and  her  elderly  friend. 
Miss  Huffin  (Mrs.  Baymond) ;  a  rich  young  brewer,  Mr. 
Peter  Pollard  (Mr.  yeruon),  enters  unannounced,  and 
blusters.  Miss  Tremaine  is  the  heiress  of  the  district,  and 
is  loved  by  Mr.  Pollard,  whom  she  refuses  on  the  ground  of 
his  lieing  a  brewer.  She  loves  him,  however,  all  the  while. 
The  intrigue  of  the  piece  hangs  on  the  mutual  dereliction 
of  Frank  and  Millicent.  Frank  is  led  to  make  love  to  the 
heiress  for  her  wealth,  Millicent  to  listen  to  him  because  of 
his  supposed  good  birth  and  poetic  temperament,  while  Peter 
and  ('lara  make  a  dolorous  kind  of  flirtation  with  each  other 
in  sheer  jealousy.  The  nautical  element  in  the  plot  will  be 
seen  to  be  small. 

The  acting  is  very  good  throughout.  Mr.  Vernon’s  con¬ 
ception  of  Peter  Pollard  fails,  however,  in  one  important 
point.  He  is  understood  to  be  a  frank,  self-assertive,  but 
noble-minded  and  gentlemanly  man ;  it  is  bis  cue  to  be 
brusque,  but  brusqueness  has  its  bounds.  When  he  makes  his 
flrst  appearance,  uninvited,  unannounced,  in  a  house  where 
he  has  never  been  before,  it  is  a  mistake  to  slap  the  old 
muster  of  the  house  rudely  on  the  back,  to  knock  the  chairs 
about,  and  bully  every  one  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  He  has 
to  chatf  the  host  upon  his  name  ;  it  should  be  done  in  an 
aside.  When  he  quiets  down  a  little,  and  does  not  talk  so 
fast,  be  is  excellent.  The  sparring  between  him  and  the 
heiress  is  capitally  done.  Miss  Marion  Terry  is  graceful  and 


elegant  throughout,  but  her  acting  is  slightly  cold  anH 
on  the  whole,  she  has  a  thankless  part.  Whatfsl^li 
be  said  of  Mr^  Baymond !  She  is  perfection.  The  f3t 
of  the  piece  is  that  there  is  not  enough  action  for  all 
the  characters.  Mrs.  Baymond  has  perceived  this, 
provided  for  it  by  a  stroke  of  genius.  The  ^te  of 
her  part  is  struck  at  her  first  appearance.  She  enters  Mr 
Lamo’s  room  with  stately  unconsciousness,  with  a  sweet 
abstracted  smile,  and  it  is  not  till  she  has  seated  her¬ 
self  in  an  arm-chair,  and  turned  her  inimitably  impassive 
countenance  towards  the  spectators,  that  she  perceives  that 
her  parasol  is  still  unfurled.  This  delicious  tendency  to 
abstraction  remains  with  her  to  the  last.  There  are  lonv 
spaces  in  which  the  dramatist  has  given  her  nothing  to  da 
During  these,  she  sits  g^ing  into  the  pit,  in  a  calm,  brown 
study,  without  the  stirring  of  a  feature,  save  an  occasional 
ruminating  movement  of  the  under-jaw,  and  a  slight  shake 
of  the  corkscrew  ringlets.  She  is  funny  when  she  talks  but 
when  she  is  silent  she  is  simply  killing.  What  a  treiure 
Mrs.  Raymond  is  to  the  Strand  Theatre !  Only  to  look  at 
her  puts  one  in  a  good  humour. 

The  great  situation  of  the  play  is  the  picnic,  in  the  second 
act.  The  scenery  is  exceedingly  good,  and  represents  some¬ 
thing  between  Fairyland  and  a  glorified  Matlock.  The  picnic 
is  one  arranged  between  all  the  persons  already  mentioned. 
Frank  and  Miss  Tremaine  are  still  flirting  fiercely ;  Clara  is 
almost  engaged  to  Ravenbill — an  odious  little  bill-discounter 
who  is  happily  absent  from  the  picnic,  routed  by  the  sharp 
tongue  of  Miss  ’Tremaine.  The  party  is  anything  but  a 
happy  one.  Frank  and  the  heiress  sit  together  ostentatiously 
flirting ;  Peter  glares  and  fumes  at  the  latter ;  and  poor 
Clara  regretfully  and  indignantly  watches  the  former ;  the 
only  one  who  enjoys  himself  is  Mr.  Lamb,  who  eats.  Mias 
Huflin,  however,  who  has  not  been  invited  to  sit  in  the 
circle,  enjoys  an  independent  feast  at  a  little  distance,  and 
occupies  herself  with  the  lobster  salad.  The  air  with  which 
she  tastes  the  salad,  with  a  visible  smacking  of  the  palate, 
while  she  gazes  across  the  stalls  in  a  dream  of  gratified  gusto, 
is  simply  inimitable.  It  is  not  till  the  edge  of  her  appetite  is 
taken  off  that  she  remarks  her  isolated  position  with  indigna¬ 
tion.  The  talk  round  the  table-cloth  has  died  away ;  and 
Peter,  after  scowling  at  Frank  and  Millicent,  bursts  into 
something  rather  like  an  oath.  The  effect  of  this  on  Miss 
Huffin,  who  has  just  slipped  again  into  a  brown  study,  is 
deplorable.  She  shrieks  faintly,  spills  her  champagne  into 
her  bosom,  and  starts  up,  faint  and  palpitating,  right  before 
the  footlights.  Mrs.  Raymond’s  smallest  movements  are 
funny.  There  is  one  pathetic  moment  in  the  third  act  that 
she  makes  utterly  ridiculous  with  three  small,  sharp  sneezes. 
The  effect  of  these  sneezes  is  electrical ;  they  relieve  the 
over-strained  sentiment  of  the  situation  in  an  instant, 
t  The  plot  becomes  incredible,  or  at  least  highly  improbable, 
towards  the  end.  Frank  is  sent  by  Miss  Tremaine  to  gather 
a  bunch  of  nemophila  that  grows  over  a  precipice.  This 
helps  us  to  decide  the  difficult  question  of  geography;  it 
must  be  in  Fairyland,  not  in  Derbyshire,  that  bunches  of 
nemophila  hang  over  the  edges  of  cliffs.  However,  Frank 
tries  to  reach  it,  falls,  and  would  be  killed  but  for  the 
gallantry  of  Peter,  who  saves  him,  and  makes  him  in  return 
promise  to  go  off  to  London  instantaneously.  This  leaves 
the  coast  clear  for  him  to  win  Miss  Tremaine ;  but  the 
heiress  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  it  is  not  till  late  in  the 
third  act  that  she  accepts  ,him.  The  conclusion  is  of  the 
regulation  kind,  but  less  skilfully  managed,  or  at  least  less 
credibly,  than  usual. 

“  Jjoo,  or  the  Party  that  took  Miss  ”  is  already  familiar  to 
the  play-going  public.  It  is  needless  to  praise  its  brilliance 
and  life.  The  terrible  Rimbombo,  with  his  san^i nary  pur¬ 
poses  and  awful  mystery  of  birth  ;  the  pathetic  Smut  Emilion, 
who  is  led  astray  so  sadly  in  spite  of  himself ;  and  the  fat 
little  Tabardon,  father  of  Loo,  are  three  exquisitely  amusing 
types,  and  skilKilly  set  in  strong  contrast  to  one  another. 
The  scene  where  the  Rimbombo  forces  Tabardon  to  make  his 
will ;  that  in  which  Saint  Emilion,  scandalously  strip^  or 
his  sainthood  and  dressed  in  a  great  silver  hat  on  one  side  of 
his  head,  slashed  doublet,  and  laced  pantalettes,  laments  the 
effect  of  his  “  too,  too  fatal  beauty  ”  on  the  young  girl® 
hearts  ;  and  that  in  which  he  and  the  Rimbombo  fight  a  duel, 
are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  laughter^rovoking  passages  in 
the  play.  But  all  is  funny.  Miss  Lottie  Venn  as  Loo  is 
delicious  ;  she  seems  mad  with  animal  spirits,  flies  here  au 
there  like  a  bird,  and  ripples  out  into  singing  with  the 
unconscious  air  of  a  child.  Miss  Angelina  Claude’s  dancing 
in  the  first  scene,  too,  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  nothing  cou 
be  more  graceful.  It  is  useless  to  go  more  into  detail ;  & 
the  world  is  going  to  the  Strand  Theatre  on  pur^se  to 
at  the  adventures  of  Loo,  and  to  discover  who  was 
party  that  took  Miss.” 
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THE  MONET  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

Id  the  Discount  Market  this  week  the  demand  for  good 
three  months^  bills  has  been  rather  active,  in  anticipation  of 
a  rise  in  the  rate  at-  the  Bank  of  England,  which  however  did 
not  take  place,  and  the  rates  are  therefore  now  3|  to  3J  per 
cent.,  or  within  f  of  the  Bank  minimum. 

The  weekly  stetement  of  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  was  looked  for  anxiously  yesterday,  and  the  general 
opinion  decided  that  it  was  unfavourable.  The  strength  of 
the  establishment,  it  is  true,  is  recovering  but  slowly  from  the 
relapse  of  last  week,  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities 
only  showing  an  increase  of  f  per  cent,  on  the  week,  now 
being  35^  per  cent.,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a 
further  foreign  demand  or  internal  drain  will  necessitate 
another  upward  movement. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Stock  Markets  generally  that  all 
through  this  week  they  have  suffered  from  two  sources  of  de¬ 
pression,  viz.,  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  future  course 
of  the  Money  Market,  for  of  course  in  Stock  Exchange  opera¬ 
tions  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  borrowed  money  is  one  of  the  first 
considerations,  and  the  proposal  by  the  Midland  Company  to 
abolish  second-class  carriages  and  to  reduce  the  fares  of  the 
existing  first-class  to  the  old  second-class  rates.  This  proposal 
was  regarded  with  very  considerable  disfavour,  and  the  specula¬ 
tors  for  a.  fall  in  prices,  taking  advantage  of  these  depressing 
influences,  magnified  them  until  they  accomplish^  their 
desire.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  the  Railway  Market  the 
result  of  the  week’s  oi^rations  is  unfavourable.  Many  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Midland  Company,  as  well  as  in  other  large 
railway  companies,  it  is  said,  intend  to  bring  some  pressure 
upon  the  directors  to  at  least  modify  their  proposal ;  and  there 
is  a  very  general  expression  of  astonishment  that  such  a 
radiciil  change  in  the  administration  should  not  have 
been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  shareholders.  Great 
Eastern  stock  has  suffered  from  the  approaching  issue  of 
1,800,000^.,  new  ordinary  capital,  to  be  raised  at  the  price  of 
42,  which  it  may  be  presum^  will  be  spent  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  late  accident,  and  in  making  the  necessary 
improvements  on  some  parts  of  the  line.  In  the  Foreign 
Stock  Market  a  comparatively  better  tone  has  been  apparent, 
although  by  no  means  approaching  buoyancy.  The  principal 
advance  has  been  in  the  various  Stocks  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  which  have  rallied  on  the  more  favourable  intelli- 
ence  from  the  River  Phite,  regarding  the  revolutionary  out- 
reak  there,  which  now  appears  to  have  been  overcome.  In 
the  other  Markets  United  States  Government  Bonds  have 
been  very  flat,  and  Erie  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railway  Securities  show  a  considerable  fall  on  the  week,  and 
yet  there  has  been  some  recovery  from  the  lowest  prices. 
Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada  Shares  have  improved  § 
on  the  favourable  result  of  the  issue  of  the  new  Shares,  at  the 
price  of  10^.,  or  50  per  cent,  discount  to  the  proprietors,  and 
Grand  Trunk  Securities  have  also  been  stronger.  Bank 
Shares  have  lost  the  firm  quotations  recently  noticed,  and  the 
Anglo-Foreign  banks  are  especially  lower.  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Stock  and  Telegraph  Construction  Shares  have 
partly  recovered  the  shock  given  to  them  last  week  by  the 
failure  of  a  speculator.  To-day  the  markets  have  all  been 
better,  on  speculative  buying,  and  the  relapse  hitherto  notice¬ 
able  iu  the  Railway  Market  has  been  succeeded  in  some 
cases,  such  as  Midland  and  North-Western,  by  a  moderate 
rise. 

The  English  funds  have  been  favourably  affected  by  the 
decision  of  the  Bank  Directors  with  reference  fo  their  rate  of 
discount,  and  show  a  rise  of  J  per  cent,  on  the  week,  the  quo¬ 
tation  being  for  the  account  92|  to  92J  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Indian  Government  Securities  show  an  improvement. 

In  Horae  Railway  Stocks,  Brighton  have  advanced  IJ  per 
cent. ;  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  ^  ;  Chatham  and  Dover 
Ordinary  and  Midland  ^  ;  and  London  and  North-Western 
But  Great  Eastern  and  Great  Western  have  declined  per 
cent. ;  SheflSeld  Deferred  1  per  cent.  ;  South  Eastern  Ordinary 
and  “  A”  Stocks  \ ;  Metropolitan  j  ;  Chatham  and  Dover 
Preference  ^  ;  North  British  and  Sheffield  Ordinary  J  ;  and 
Caledonian  4  per  cent  The  last  quotations  this  evening 
are 

-  ^^Icdonian,  91 J;  Great  Eastern,  40j ;  Great  Northern, 
^39;  ditto  “A,”  156i;  Great  Western,  1121;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1421;  Brighton,  881;  North  Western,  148|; 
oouth- Western,  114  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  22|;  ditto  Pre- 
^fence,  671 ;  Midland,  132i  ;  Metropolitan,  66 j ;  Metropolitan 
.‘Strict,  29} ;  ditto  Preference,  72 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield,  ami 
iDcoln,  7i|;  ditto  Deferred,  43;  North  British,  62;  North 
eastern,  166J;  South  Eastern,  lllj;  ditto  Deferred,  981. 

The  changes  in  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  have  comprised 
rise  of  2  per  cent,  in  Brazilian  1865,  and  ditto  1871 ;  1^  in 
rgentine  1868  and  ditto  1871 ;  1|  in  Italian  1861  ;  1  in 
ohviau  Six  per  Cents.,  Buenos  Ayres  1870,  and  ditto  1873, 


in  French  Five  per  Cents. ;  J  in  Argentine  Hard  Dollar, 
ussian  Nicolai,  Uruguayan,  and  Turkish  Six  per  Cents. 
1865,  and  I  in  ditto  Five  per  Cents. ;  but  a  fall  of  1  in  the 
Honduras  Loans,  Hungarian  1873,  and  Japan  Seven  per 
Cents,  j  I  in  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents.  1872  ;  ^  in  Turkish 
Nine  per  Cents.  (“  B  ”  and  “  C  ”) ;  i  in  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents,  and  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.  1870,  and  J  per  cent,  in 
Egyptian  1873  and  the  Khedive  Loan.  The  quotations  this 
evening  are : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  92  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  89  xd; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  74  xd ;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  68 ;  Bolivian 
33  xd;  Brazilian  Four-and-Half  per  Cents.,  1863, 92 ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  99 ;  ditto  1871,  99  xd ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per 
Gents.,  1870,  87;;  ditto  1873,  85  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
104;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  24 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents., 
1872,  22 ;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  99  xd  ;  ditto  Eight  per 
Cents.,  104  ;  Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  88  xd;  ditto  1864, 
97 ;  ditto  18S8,  82 ;  ditto  English,  1878,  73^ ;  ditto  Viceroy, 
1870,  934;  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.,  105;  ditto  Khedive  Seven 
per  Cents.,  74f;  Entre  Rios,  97;  French  Defence,  101^; 
ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871  and  1872,  99} ;  ditto  Three  per 
Gent.  Rentes,  61};  Honduras  Railway  Loan,  8;  ditto,  1870,  8; 
Hungarian  Five  per  Cents.,  71 ;  Italian  Five  per  Gents.,  1861, 
66|  xd;  ditto  Tobacco,  99;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.  (Marem. 
Railway),  67 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  95 ;  Japan  Nine  per 
Gents.,  103 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  93 ;  Mexican  Three 
per  Gents.,  16;  ditto,  1864,  74;  Moorish  Five  per  Cents,  97; 
Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  17 ;  ditto  1872,  16 ;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents.,  1870,  70| ;  ditto  1872,  571;  Russian  Five  per  Cents., 
1862,  102 ;  ditto  1872,  99 ;  ditto  1873,  100 ;  Charkof  Azof, 
97;  ditto  Nicolai,  854;  ditto  Orel,  98;  San  Domingo,  9;  Sar¬ 
dinian  Five  per  Cents.,  83;  Spanish  Three  per  Gents.,  181; 
ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  82 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  45§  ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  70|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
54}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  64};  ditto  Nine  per  Cents.  (B  and 
CX  834 ;  and  Uruguay,  65}. 
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rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

JL  Manager,  F.  B.  Chatterton.— On  MONDAY,  and  during  the 
week,  the  penormances  will  commence  at  6.45  with  tbe  Farce  of  NOBODY 
IN  LONDON.  After  which,  at  7.45,  will  be  produced  a  Grand  Spectacular, 
Military  Drama,  entitled  RICHARD  C(£UR-DE-LION.  founded  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  Novel  of  “  The  Talisman.”  Adapted  by  Andrew  Halliday. 
With  Magniiicent  Scenery  by  William  Beverley.  l*rincipal  characters  by 
Mr.  James  Anderson,  Mr.  H.  Sinclair,  Mr.  W.  Terriss,  and  Mr.  Creswick ; 
Miss  Wallis  and  Miss  Bessie  King.  Characteristic  Music  by  Herr  Karl 
Meyder.  Ballets,  Groupings,  Ac.,  oy  Mr.  John  Cormack.  Costumes  from 
authorities  designed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Maltby.  Gorgeous  Oriental  Ballets. 
Pas  Deux  by  Mr.  F.  Evans  and  Miss  Kate  Vaughan.  300  Auxiliaries, 
Brass  Bands,  Real  Horses,  Performing  Dog,  Jugglers,  Acrobats,  Ac.  To 
conclude  with  a  Comic  Ballet,  entitled  HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERY* 
W’’HERE,  In  which  Mr.  F.  Evans  and  bis  celebrated  Troupe  will  perform. 
Prices  from  6d.  to  £5  58.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven. 
Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 

LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  DAY 
CLASSES,  for  LADIES,  of  English,  French,  and  lulian  Languages  and 
Literatures,  Logic  (Elementary  and  Advanced),  Constitutional  History,  and 
Chemistry,  will  open  at  University  College  on  and  after  Monday.  <»ct  26. 
Prospectuses  to  be  had  at  the  office  in  the  College,  or  of  J.  £.  MYLME, 
Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAT  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  la.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  mark^  in  plain  figures,  and  at  tbe  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243, 245, 247, 21?,  nnd  251  Regent-street. 


■  u 


pUI^LETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN 

\J  no  preparation,  and  are  eanily  used.  Initial  Plate,  la. ;  Nai 
28.  6d. ;  8et  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Mono^m  1 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETONj 
bourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  bv  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from  £2  28.  ;  £3  38. ;  £4  48. ;  £6  Os. ;  £6  168. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Bings.— T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourae- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin ’s-lane),  W.C. 


■\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Weddinir 


38.  6d.,  58.  6d.,  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. _ 


cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  _ _  w.— 

T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s-lane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  are  ready Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
from  1070  to  1870- the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Slarquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T  CUL- 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourne- 
■treet  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C.  vfauuvurue 
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ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 
BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


T?IFTY  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advaneetl 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  6n  Freehold  and  li  * 
hold  Securities  at  “ 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUiNPia 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  * 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  MediterraneaQ, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton.  vU  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

E EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAST.- 

J  *’  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provide  onr  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enoimb  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  manv  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homaopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-streef, 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works — Euston-road  and  Camden  Tovm,  London. 
MaJeera  qf  Eppa'a  Glycerine  Jnjuheafoi'  Throat  Irritation. 


“VTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Established  in  1809. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accumnlated  Life  Funds . £2,464,038  0  0 

Fire  Reserve  Fund . . .  621,341  0  0 

Directors 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  E^.,  Chairman. 

CHAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

P.  Du  Pr^  Grenfell,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

A.  Klockmann,  Esq.  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Ksq.  Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq.  Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Funjaub, 

Hugh  M’CuIlocli,  Esq.  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 

Baron  J.  H.  W.  Pe  Schroder,  Esq.  John  Fleming,  Esq. 

George  Young,  Esq. 

Makaoer  in  London. 

G.  H.  Burnett. 

Manager  of  Life  Department. 

J.  Owen. 

Secretary. 

P.  W.  Lance. 

General  Manager. 

David  Smith. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  company  was  founded,  and  on  which  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  act,  combine  the  system  of  mutual  assurance  with  the  safety  of  a 
large  protecting  capital  and  accumulated  funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the 
facilities  and  advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any  life  assur¬ 
ance  office.  Under  these  principles  the  business  of  the  company  continues 
rapidly  to  increase. 

Ninety  per  cimt.  of  the  whole  profits  is  divided  among  the  assured  on  the 
participating  scale. 

The  profits  are  divided  eve^  five  years. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the  rates  fixed  on  the  most 
favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  home  and  abroad,  insured  at  the  most 
moderate  rates. 

The  net  premiums  for  1872  amounted  to  £794,315  3s.  Id. 

I’rospeutuses  and  every  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

Ixjndon— 61  Threadncedle-street  (E.C.) 

West-end  Office— 8  Waterloo-place.  (S.W.) 

Edinburgh— 64  Prince’s-street. 

TM  FERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-1-  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

V  ALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
witli  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  bow  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In  colours.  £10  lOs. ;  *‘  The 
Manual  of  Heraldiy.’MOO  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Kemstered  letter,  6d.  extra,— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  ()ueen  ana  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamlied  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

I^AISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-1  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  I’s.  No  charge  for  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  ^ard  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboume-street  (corner  of  St  Martln’s-lane). 


RUPTUBES,-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  wora 
round  the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplira  by  tne 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  esMtnd 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  siwp.  A  des¬ 
criptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  to  fit)  loi^ 
warded  by  post,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  Inches  below  tne  nips 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Tmss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  31  s.  6d. ;  postage  free. 

318.  6d.,  428.,  and  528.  Cd. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  ana  o-s.wi. , 

^  Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  Ticca- 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  vari¬ 
cose  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLI>U  oi 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Stc.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  sna  inc 
pensive,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  is.  oa., 
lOs.,  and  16s.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London.  _ 


/COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Eoss’s).— They  quickly 

clear  the  skin.  Improve  the  health,  and  Vr  D., 

pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  Raio  , 

248  Hl^  Holbora,  London.  _ _ — 

i^REY  HAIR.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX 

VT  ROSS’S  HA  I R  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark 


QPANISH  fly  is  the  acting  iSri 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  goSS, 

and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  ^st  for  64  nve  38.  (W.; 

248  High  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin  s.— Hair  a/jt  , 

Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  BOSS’S  HAIH-COLOUB  WASH 

/iL  will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  ^  is  m^ly 

original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS,  i*  *  .  _  jq  forty* 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  in  B* 

eight  hours,*^ greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  obj^tionaoie 
Price  lOs-  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holborn,  London. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Fivi. 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South¬ 
ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  anr 
stipnlation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer.  ^ 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  and  Sales  eflTected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bend* 
and  advances  made  thereon.  ’ 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
^LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is^  fjreatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
Fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Anoel  Passage,  93  Upper  Thames-btreet,  London,  £.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  i* 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 


ectlypnre,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  ^ 
Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STRKET,  W, 


12  Table  Forks  ., 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
I  Butter  Knife.. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOROESTEBSRIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,*’  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 
1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON, sole  Proprietors  of  thecelebratedReceipts.and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  tbeir  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  tbeirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  aud 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C.  * 


Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6168.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  268.  to  608.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

i^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

V-/  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.-^IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
tud  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  (xintains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  mm 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  fVom  168. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oom- 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28b.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 

CLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 
Cj  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  6d.  to  08. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-Irons,  38.  to  68.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  49.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  6d.  to  86s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  968. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  068. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

QLACK’S  kitchen  sets  of  CULINABY 

^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^  Of  >ent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  360  Enpavings,  and  Prices 
Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
^'.^‘•■O’plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— T 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested 
le.prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  tlu 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FEAGBANCE 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,' 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON.  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.,  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  In  1-oz.  Bottles  at  6s.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Sonthampton-row,  W.G.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE.  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


“  The  source  of  many  a  writer’s  woe  has  been  discovered.’’ 

PENS!  PENS!!  PENS!!! 

“  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  the  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.** 

“  The  misery  of  a  bad  Pen  is  now  a  voluntary  Infliction." 
Another  blessing  to  men  I  The  Hindoo  Pen. 

1,200  Newspapers  recommend  them.  See  Graphic.  17th  May,  1873. 
Sold  by  every  respectable  Stationer.  Post,  Is.  Id. 

Patentees,  MACNIVEN  A  CAMERON,  23  to  33  Blair^street,  Edinburgh 


“pLEANLINESS.”--W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 
^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imiUtions. 


HICHABB  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


UOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Enfeebled  Existence. — This 

ren^  embraces  every  attribute  required  in  a  general  and  domestic 

imn^^  ’ « *  overturns  the  foundations  of  disease  laid  by  defective  food  and 
any  obstructions  or  congestions  of  the  liver,  longs,  bowels,  or 

Y  these  Pills  are  especially  serviceable  and  eminently 

medliMno  ♦  1  should  be  kept  in  readiness  in  every  family,  being  a 
feehil  or  incomparable  utility  for  young  persoas,  especially  those  of 
nervM  ^®®***tutIon8.  They  never  cause  pain  or  irritate  the  most  sensitive 
flers  of tender  bowels.  Holloway’s  Pills  are  the  best  known  puri- 
*11  ™08t  active  promoters  of  absorption  and  secretion, 

solids  aud  fl  obnoxious  particles  are  removed  from  both 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  In  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  andShve  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C.  • 


' 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBBARIES.  ’ 

OPE  MEREDITH.  By  the  Author  of 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  AdvertisementSi 
84  PLEET.STEEET,  E.O. 


DARKNESS  and  DAWN.  A  Russian  Tale 

?/'eDINBUKGH*‘2T0^Su!*^  bypemtoloa  to  the  DOCBBSi 

QUEENIE.  3  vols. 

“  ‘  Qaeente  ’  promises  to  become  one  of  the  moat  popular  norels  nf  tii-  .i 
It  la  amusing,  healthy,  and  well  written.  The  plot  is  deenlv 
the  characters  are  true  to  nature.”— Owrt  Journal.  ^  wreatim 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  2  vols.,  21s.  ’ 

THE  TIMES:-***  A  Rose  in  June’  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  Thetton 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most  touching  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Olipbant” 

SAFELY  MARRIED.  By  the  Author  ni 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,**  April  29<h,  1872. 

”  THE  TRIBUNE  i$  beyond  compare  the  most  ir\fluential  Newtpaper  in 
America;  it  it  for  the  United  Stalet  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.** 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
bu-siiiess  can  be  obtained,  or  Increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  bouses  doing  business  with  England. 


ON  COMPROMISE.  By  John  Moklet. 

Demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


NEW  NOVELS 


From  the  **  SATURDA  T  REVIEW,**  November  m,  1872. 

**  For  many  yeart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hoe  been  the  mott  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  (States.” 


NEW  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘GUY  LIVINGSTONE.’ 

HAGARENE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Guy  Living 

stone.’  3  vols.  INexttoetk. 

SHADOWS  CAST  BEFORE.  By  Massing- 

BERD  HOME.  3  vols.  [Thitday. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  pp.  244,  cloth,  98. 


riiHE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  NOVEMBER. 

JL  CONTENTS : 

THE  HYPOTHESIS  THAT  ANIMALS  ARE  AUTOMATA.  By 
Professor  Hnxley. 

MUST  WE  THEN  BELIEVE  CASSANDRA  ?  By  M.  E.  Grant  Duff, 
M.P. 

PROSPECTS  OF  REPUBLICANISM  IN  FRANCE.  By  Professor 
Beesly. 

FREE  LAND.  By  H.  R.  Brand,  M.P. 

MR  BULL’S  THREE  ESSAYS  ON  RELIGION.  By  the  Editor. 

A  FRAGMENT  ON  “  MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE.’^  By  W.  H.  Pater. 
MEBIORIAL  STANZAS  :  BARRY  CORNWALL.  By  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
A  RECENT  CONTRIBUTION  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
V.  H.  Stanton. 

BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  and  H.^LL.  193  Piccadilly. 


THE  WARNINGS  OF  CASSANDRA 
By  W.  R.  GREG. 


Mr.  Grant  Duff,  M.P.,  on  ‘Rocks  Ahead.’ 

The  Scoftman  says  that  in  his  opening  address  at  the  Philosophical 
Institute,  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  Inst.,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  will  discuss  the 
forebodings  of  danger  to  the  Commonwealth  given  out  by  Mr.  Greg  in  his 
recent  work,  entitled  *  Rocks  Ahead ;  or,  'llie  Warnings  of  Cassandra.’ 
BIr.  Grant  DUS'  will  reply  under  the  title,  “Must  we  then  believe 
Cassandra?” 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


RE-ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  22  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.  boards. 
On  October  28tb, 

VANITY  FAIK.  Volume  I. 

With  21  Page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
London :  SMITH.  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

Paper  on  the  study  of  education  as  a  SCIENCE. 

By  Blrs.  WBI.  GREY.  Read  at  the  Bleeting  of  the  British  Association 
nt  Belfast.  To  which  Is  added  the  Speech  delivered  by  Mrs.  Grey  on  the 
25tli  August,  1874,  also  at  Belfast. 

London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  109  Piccadilly,  W.,  and  aU  Booksellers. 


TEisrisr^isrT,  ca-EOiiOCS-isT, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

/^IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

"J*  GEOLOGY,  andean  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Blinerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Bucklaud,  Lyell, 
J ukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

Blore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Blineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  .500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  intetesting  branches  ot  Science,  a  knowledge  of  w’hich  affords 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  arc  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


On  the  29th  October  (One  Shilling),  No.  179, 

rpHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER. 

-L  With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIEB  and  H. 
ALLINGUAM. 

CONTENTS  : 

THREE  FEATHERS.  (Within  Illustration.)  XII.— The  Chain  TjehtsM 
XIII.— An  Unexpected  Convert.  XIV.- ble  bat  so  sanft,  so  liebucu. 
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